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CHAPTER I 

Ho, maidens of Vienna ! ho, matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 

return. 

Macaulay. 

Next day the news, which had been but 
vaguely reported in this Kttle out-of-the- 
way place, assumed a definite form, and the 
accounts of the glorious battle of the Alma 
were spread far and wide. Constance heard 
the news, when she went for her singing to 
Mrs. Blake's, but beyond the bare facts very 
little had been reported. 

" Do you know, Constance," Mrs. Blake 
said, ^' I believe the poor — ^th were in it, 
and the lists of killed and wounded will be 
out in a day or two." 

Constance was overtaken on her way home 
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by Captain Manley ; the topic of conversation 
was, of course, this last news. Constance 
expressed great concern for the regiments 
engaged. 

'' Did you know the — th well ? They left 
here just as we came, I think." 

Constance told him the names she knew, 
and about the Smiths, Browns, &c. " Every 
one will be anxious," she said, ^^to hear 
about them. If you should have any further 
news, perhaps you will kindly let us know." 
He said he would; and the next morning 
wrote a note, saying that " he was not able 
to call, the Colonel having started for the 
North for shooting and visits, &c., so that his 
own time was too much taken up to leave the 
barracks that day, but he sent Mrs. Eaymond 
a paper with the full particulars of the last 
great battle." 

Mrs. Raymond and Constance hastily ran 
their eyes down the list: — " — th Division, 
— th Regiment. Major Norris, severely 
wounded ; Captain Brown, killed ; Lieu- 
tenant Jones, killed; Lieutenant Robinson, 
severely wounded." 
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" Poor Mrs. Brown," said Constance, her 
eyes filling, and thinking of the last time she 
had met her. The others she scarcely knew 
by sight, only she recollected having observed 
poor Lieutenant Jones coming away fi:om the 
service that afternoon. 

Poor Emily Leslie! was she not one of 
those to be pitied, sad and sick at heart as 
she was, and yet with no right to show more 
sorrow than others around her? She was 
quiet and reserved, and no one could have 
known all that grief she was hiding away in 
her heart, unless they could have stood at 
her bed-side that night, and heard her sobs 
-and moans. No one did know how much she 
felt. But is it not ever so ? Are there not 
many sad hearts, who, having no right to be 
sorry and sore, are fain to hide their feelings 
and look unconcerned and smiling even as 
others, without pity and without sympathy, 
and feeling the pressure of their burden 
doubly fi:om having to conceal it from out- 
ward observation ? 

The poor young fellow's mother, too. What 
bitter tears she shed for her only son ! — ^such 
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a good, dear son, as he had always been ; and 
how sad she felt, when she opened the little 
packet of his treasures forwarded to her, his 
father's miniature, the lock of her own pre- 
cious hair, and that little well-worn Prayer- 
Book, carried so long in his waistcoat-pocket, 
and which opened at the 20th day of the 
month. There, to mark th^ place of daily 
reading, lay a folded bit of paper, containing 
'^ but a little faded flower," and the words 
'' Given me by E. L., June 20th, 1853." 

'' Who was E. L. ?" thought the' mother,- 
but she never knew. Did not know that she^ 
too, was now shedding tears over the rose 
he had given her in exchange for those little 
faded violets she wore in her bosom. It was 
the first and last love-passage between them ! 

The next Gazette brought the promptions 
consequent on these disasters. The Major 
had died of his wounds, and Captain'Smith 
had succeeded him, and Lieutenant Robinson^ 
so severely wounded, was promoted to the 
vacant company ; Ensign Slocombe, Lieu- 
tenant. Where was Ensign Newman ? 

He had sold out immediately on arriving 
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at Malta, and came back to England, where 
he was to enter as clerk in an office of some 
kind. He was obliged to spend a night at 
Southampton on his way back, and he found 
the barmaid of the hotel so very attractive, 
that he proposed to her the next day, and 
in due time they were married, — with or 
without the ^^ consent of friends," we cannot 
jsay. But he is very happy ; she is very pretty 
and chatty, and does all the talking, and will 
have plenty of money when her father dies. 
He is dull, good-humoured, and not at all 
fastidious ; so, on, the whole, perhaps, he has 
done nearly as well for himself as if he had 
married Matilda. But let us not waste more 
time over this fickle-minded young man ! 

Mrs. Raymond and Constance pursued the 
even tenor of their way. A ^^ little stranger" 
having just arrived at Mrs. Blake's, the 
lessons there were, for a time, suspended. 
The Colonel being away, there were not many 
grand entertainments, but plenty of quiet, 
sociable evenings, which the military found 
very pleasant, and did not enjoy themselves 
less fi'om the fact of ^Hhe ceft " being ^' away/ 
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Captain Manley being too busy with 
regimental work to go out much, solaced 
himself in his leisui'e moments with Canada 
correspondence. In one of his letters he 
amused the fair Beatrice rather by his. 
accoimt of some of the ColonePs notions — 
his last benevolent idea in regard to Con- 
stance (he generally took • Arthur Manley 
into his confidence), — "And actually the 
other day came to consult me on the colour 
and material of a dress he had made up lii& 
mind to purchase for Constance. ' Poor 
thing,' he said, ^she is so shamefully dis- 
figured by those short, old-fashioned frocks 
and shabby hats, &c.' He was going to 
write up to London, and order a whole set 
of out-of-door apparel for her, if I had not 
stopped him. It was as much as I could do 
to prevent him, and he gave me no end of 
black looks and cutting speeches for the rest 
of the day. You can fancy the sort of fellow 
he is. But I would not have let him mortify 
the poor girl for more than that ; she has no 
nonsense nor foolish pride nor shame about 
being poor, but has as much self-respect and 
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proper ideas of things as any girl I ever saw. 
I hope she will know you some day. I am 
sure you would like each other, and you 
could be of great use to her in many little 
ways. The Colonel is still quite heart- 
whole, but has now gone galivanting about, 
and, of course, going to be flattered and 
made up to by> some more mammas and 
daughters he will meet. I sometimes fancy, 
in spite of his evident gratification, that he 
sees through, and is rather disgusted with, 
the flattery he gets. Still, I never saw any 
one with such a thorough good opinion of 
everything he says and does. I wish he 
could ^ see himself as others see him ' some- 
times ; but people treat him as if they agreed 
in his opinion of himself, — all but I ; but I 
believe he only puts that down to envy and 
jealousy on my part.'' 

Constance had not lost sight of the vague 
hopes of doing something for her father, 
though any little sum it was in her power 
to earn was, she felt, but ^^a drop in the 
bucket "; but, on the other hand, ^^ many a 
little makes a muckle " she had heard ; and 
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now she had made a beginning it was 
pleasant to go on adding to it. Even if it 
should never reach to the dimensions suf- 
ficient to obtain the much-coveted rank, it 
might help or be useful to her father in some 
other way. She still continued, when there 
was nothing more pressing to be done, to go 
on with her illustrations of the '^ Idylls." The 
Colonel's promised books had never come ; 
probably he had forgotten them, or been too 
busy before leaving to hunt them up. Con- 
stance hardly expected him to remember about 
them. Her grandmother encouraged her 
works of art. King Arthur was her favourite 
hero, and she had contrived to give him 
a very handsome face. Unknown to herself, 
it was modelled on one she had seen not 
unfrequently of late, and it was almost with 
a start and a blush that she heard her grand- 
mamma remark, ^^A decided likeness to the 
Colonel of the regiment. I forget his name 
always." — ^^ Colonel St. Aubyn, grand- 
mamma," and she could not but perceive 
the resemblance ; and then she also observed 
that she had made Enid very like the tall, 
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handsome Lady Selina. ^^ It ought to have 
been Guinevere," she said to herself, smil- 
ing inwardly; and then she wondered 
whether Colonel St. Aubyn was at that 
moment making himself agreeable to the 
afore-mentioned lady, for she had heard 
from Arthur that he was going to stay 
at Lord Fleetwood's (her father's) among 
other visits, and she thought how pleasant 
it must be for Lady Selina to have so' 
agreeable a friend, — one so kind and hand- 
some withal. And then a shadow crossed 
the picture — ^that frown, that look of dis- 
pleasure, almost the last expression she had 
seen on his face as she drove away from 
the Harleys' door. Till then he had been 
her beau-ideal of everything that was manly, 
noble, aristocratic, charming, gentle. Now a 
tiny little bit of the latter had crumbled away, 
and yet she should not be the one to reflect 
upon him for that. Was it not because he had 
been anxious to give her pleasure that hd had 
seemed vexed with her for not complying ? 

'' Grandmamma," asked Constance, one 
day, ^^now that I have those four hours in 
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the week that I do not go to Mrs. Blake, 
will you let me spend them as I like ? " 

^^ You must tell me what you wish to do with 
them first," said Mrs. Raymond, with a smile. 

Constance explained how that the sister of 
one of her Sunday scholars, who had just gone 
to ^'live out," was at Farmer Corbett's, — 'Hhat 
large farm, you know, at the end of Budge 
Lane," — ^^Yes, about two miles from here, I 
remember," — and that the eldest daughter was 
anxious to learn music. Her father had just 
bought a piano — given seventy guineas for it, 
— and how that Mr. Crowe, the organist at 
St. Michael's, was so very expensive, and 
, Mr. Bates, the schoolmaster here, had 
already as many pupils as he could manage, — 
^^and so I thought if you would let me teach 
her, I should be so glad ; it would be good 
practice for me, grandmamma, you know,'^ 
Constance added, '' and I would charge just 
as Mr. Bates does ; and I should have that 
money to add to my little fund." 

Mrs. Raymond consented after a little 
consideration, and Constance soon entered 
on her new employment. She found it no 
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easy task to teach Miss Lizzie, a young lady 
of fifteen, who seemed to think "scales, and 
exercises, and such-like trash," quite beneath 
her notice, and wished to dash at once into 
tunes — " polkas, or galops, or something 
sensible," as she expressed it. But her 
mother came to the rescue : she had been 
a lady's-maid before her exaltation to the 
position of Mr. Corbett's wife, and said that 
the young ladies at the Hall were ^ ^ for ever 
practising the scales and all sorts of out- 
landish noises ; and th6y got to play beau- 
tifiil in the end." Constance persevered, 
and the sum she realized by her exertions, 
though small, encouraged her; and the 
long walks were healthful, and it was a 
variety from her other work, and, as she said, 
"good practice" for what she should have to do 
in the future. She showed her grandmamma 
her little stock of capital with a pleased smile. 
"Poor child!" thought Mrs. Raymond, 
"it is of no use to tell her how utterly hope- 
less her project is. It is, however, a stimulus 
to exertion, and an unselfish one, if it is not 
likely to be successful." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oh, what a goodly outside fiEdsehood hath ! 

Shakespeabe. 

^' Oh, Matilda," said Miss Laura Thompson, 
one day, as they met in the street, "can 
you tell me who that is?" — and she directed 
Miss Condor's attention to a lady passing 
by on the opposite side. Matilda, who was 
short-sighted, peered about her vaguely. 
" The lady who has just gone into Cal- 
thorpe's Library. Did you see her? She 
is such a conspicuous-looking person. I saw 
her a day or two ago, for the first time, 
as I was walking with Sophia, and we were 
both very much struck by her appearance. 
She is so very handsome and stylish-looking, 
— not very young, I should say, but with 
a quantity of light hair, and such a lovely 
complexion, and dressed in slight mourning. 
I don't think you would forget her if once 
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you had seen her. She is certainly a stranger. 
I fancied she half-bowed to you as she passed 
us." 

" Oh, yes ; I suppose you must have seen 
Mrs. Bland," — and Matilda went on to state 
how they had seen her at the Friday service, 
and they had all noticed her ; and mamma 
had stopped and spoken to her, and found 
out where she was staying — at Mrs. Forster s 
lodgings, nearly opposite the Barrack-gate^ 
in the High Street." 

" And did Mrs. Conder find out her name ? " 
" No, but mamma left our cards, and 
I suppose Mrs. Bland felt as if she knew 
us partly, and therefore bowed to me just 
now. Mrs. Forster told mamma her name 
was Mrs. Bland. She was a widow, and 
rather out of health. She had come from 
abroad, expecting to stay with some friends 
in this neighbourhood, and when she had 
reached their house she found it shut up, 
and they gone from home ; and she had 
come here to rest for a time, and also think- 
ing that the sea air might do her good." 
^^I wonder who she is," returned Laura ^ 
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'' I mean, if she is well connected. She is 
certainly a very striking looking person." 

^^ Mamma thought she might be lonely," 
continued Matilda, ^' and asked Mrs. Forster 
if she had any acquaintances here ; but she 
said that Mrs. Bland knew no one in Sand- 
port. She had hired a piano, and sang 
nearly all day ; and she read a good deal, 
and went out in the afternoons; but she 
seemed rather delicate, and was very late 
in the mornings. I believe mamma is going 
to ask her to the Rectory soon." 

" Oh, then," remarked Laura, " if you* 
have called on her, and are going to ask 
her to the house, I should think that we had 
better do the same," for, as I have before 
remarked, the Thompsons never felt self- 
reliance enough to take the initiative in 
anything. 

Accordingly the next day, Mrs. Thompson 
and her two daughters (Mrs. Thompson was 
rather a kind, not very strong-minded person, 
of delicate health, who looked up to and was 
greatly guided by her energetic, lively 
daughter Laura, and her sententious literary 
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one, Sophia) set out in their carriage and 
pair to call on Mrs. Bland. They liked to 
do things in the correct manner ; and Laura, 
who had been much impressed with — as she 
considered it — Mrs. Bland's aristocratic ap- 
pearance, had instilled a due respect for her 
into her mother and sister. While they 
waited for the bell to be answered, Mrs. 
Thompson said, — " It wiU be rather awk- 
ward, will it not, Laura, not knowing Mrs. 
Bland ? But we must introduce ourselves ; 
and you can say that the Conders had been 
talking to you of her, or something — " 

" Oh, mamma, I don't think there will be 
anything awkward ; one can soon see whether 
she considers it a liberty or dislikes it." 

At last Mrs. Forster's small servant ap- 
peared, rather redolent of brown soap and 
dinner, suggestive of washing and cooking 
going on, as is the wont of lodgings, and 
replying that Mrs. Bland was in, the Thomp- 
sons ascended the stairs to the little sitting- 
room on the first floor. They had been 
there on former occasions, to call on the 
military ladies who had often occupied •it. 
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To-day there seemed to be a complete trans- 
formation in its appearance, as they gave 
more than one glance round the apartment 
while they awaited Mrs. Bland's entrance. 
All the crochet antimacassars had been swept 
away from chairs, tables, and sofa ; ditto the 
fluffy wool mats from the side table. In the 
place of the latter was a pretty Algerine 
scarf, forming a table-cloth, and writing 
materials and pretty little nick-nacks lay 
there. The large oil painting of the late 
lamented Forster, in blue coat' and brass 
buttons and red cheeks, had also gone, 
and a water-colour drawing replaced him ; 
and the dusty wax flowers, with their glass 
shades, were removed from the vases on the 
chimney-piece, and in their stead were pretty 
natural flowers, fresh and fragrant. Even 
the pair of china dogs, Mrs. Forster 's wed- 
ding present, were ignominiously banished, 
and a pair of delicate little antique candle- 
sticks took their place. Tfhe Venetian 
blinds were drawn down over the open 
windows, and pots of mignonnette spread 
their refreshing odour throughout the apart- 
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ment. The .piano was open, and a song 
from ^^ La Traviata " lay upon it ; and a 
pretty little work-basket, containing lace and 
implements of needlework, and books, were 
on the round table which formerly occupied 
the centre of the room, but was now drawn 
up beside the sofa. The whole apartment 
had an air of comfort and refinement quite 
unusual to it, and looked a very attractive 
reception-room. 

Laura was just settling herself into a 
company manner and attitude — after peeping 
round the room for a considerable time, as 
Mrs. Bland did not hurry herself, — and they 
all prepared to receive her with pretty 
speeches and apologetic introductions. How- 
ever, it was quite unnecessary, for Mrs. Bland 
glided in gracefully, with the most self- 
possessed manner, and, advancing towards 
them with the sweetest of smiles, said, with- 
out waiting for any words from her visitors, 
"I have heara your name from Mrs. Forster. 
I must introduce myself — Mrs. Bland. 
You know my name, I think, and I must 
thank you for this great, this unexpected 

VOL. II. c 
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kindness in coming to call on an insignifi- 
cant, lone woman like myself." 

She did not look insignificant, nor as if 
she thought so, as she stood there, tall and 
dignified, with her long black silk dress 
trailing gracefully behind her, and her 
golden tresses arranged after the* newest 
Paris fashion, and her delicate pink cheeks, 
and brilliant dark eyes, with their darker 
lashes and brows. The only thing to be- 
token invalidism was, that she wore a thin 
shawl or scarf of some delicate material, and 
that she gave a slight cough, and put her 
hand to her side. 

All the three ladies became absorbed at 
once in her, and Miss Sophia remarked that 
she could sympathize with her in not being 
strong. " I am an invalid myself. I am 
subject to such great prostrations of strength, 
and I feel any fatigue so much, and am 
unable to join in many of the recreations of 
my friends that require strength. I was 
obliged to have my maid to sit up with me 
all last night," she said, '^ to rub my hands, 
or to fan me, or something, because I had 
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been for rather too long a walk in the after- 
noon. And you too," she added, ^^seem to 
be suflfering from a cough." 

'^ Oh, thanks, that is not much," returned 
the other ; ^^but my chest is sometimes 
xather troublesome ; in fact, it is so bad that 
I lose my voice entirely for days and weeks 
together. And it comes on in the most 
sudden and unaccountable manner, morning, 
afternoon, or evening, without any previous 
warning, and sometimes my voice will come 
back again just as suddenly and unaccount- 
ably, — at least, no one understands it but 
myself." 

^^ Dear me, how distressing," exclaimed 
all the ladies. But Mrs. Bland broke in with 
a little silvery laugh, "I really did not 
meah to talk so much about my ailments. I 
think it is bad enough to have them oneself, 
without inflicting them on others. Nothing 
is more tiresome — don't you think so ? — than 
listening to accounts of people's bad health, 
or talking of it, as if one were a doctor." 
(Sophia's creed was quite a different one.) 
" We must find some more agreeable topic. 
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• 

But, dear Mrs. Thompson, I did not see that 
you are sitting just in the draught of that 
window. Do, pray, take this place, this com- 
fortable seat." And Mrs. Bland insisted on 
her changing her place, helping her, as she 
was rather infirm, and placing her very 
comfortably in the low arm-chair. She began 
to make herself very agreeable to all the 
ladies. She had evidently been in good 
society, the Misses Thompson thought. Then^ 
in an unobtrusive, lady-like way, she inqmred 
about the Sandport people, and the place, 
and church, &c. ." Some other people," she 
remarked, " have also been kind enough 
to call upon me, a Mrs. Conder and her 
daughters, but I missed them." And Laura 
explained that they were the Rector's wife 
and daughters. ^^ And there seems to be a 
band here, and I have seen soldiers about; 
a garrison town, I suppose ? " 

Laura and Sophia answered in the aflfirma- 
tive, and expatiated largely on the charms 
of the gallant Norssex, and asked if Mrs. 
Bland had ever met the regiment anywhere ? 
She had never met the regiment, but she 
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inquired the names of the officers, and Laura 
told her all she knew, and mentioned the 
absence of the Colonel, and that Captain 
Manley, the Adjutant, too, had just gone to 
jsee his parents. 

" Captain Manley has gone with the 
Colonel, did you say ?" 

Laura set her right. 

^^Well," said Mrs. Bland, after a little 
more talk with the girls, " you seem to be a 
very pleasant and happy little commimity. 
I am so glad to get back to England, and I 
think I am so fortunate in pitching on this 
charming little place for a short sejourJ' And 
she alluded to her foreign residence, and the 
ill health which necessitated it, but did not 
dwell upon her ailments, true to her pro- 
fession. When the Thompsons got up to 
go, Mrs. Bland looked at a pretty little 
travelling-clock on the chimney-piece. ^ ^ Will 
you stop and have a cup of tea?" she asked. 

^^ Oh, thank you, no," they exclaimed. 
" Why, how long we must have stayed ! We 
^ame away not long after luncheon." 

^^It is because Mrs. Bland has been so 
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very agreeable," said mild, benevolent Mrs, 
Thompson ; "but I am afraid we must have 
tired you out." 

" Oh, dear, Mrs. Thompson, if you only 
knew what a pleasure this has been, how 
immensely I have enjoyed your society, and 
that of your charming daughters, you could 
not say so." 

Scarcely were the mother and daughters 
re-seated in the carriage, than the young 
ladies excldimed; " Is not she delightful^ 
mamma? Such a thoroughly refined and 
fascinating manner ! " pronounced Sophia. 

"Yes; I do not know when I have seen 
any one who took my fancy so much," 
responded poor little Mrs. Thompson. 

Mrs. !Bland had escorted her visitors to the 
head of the stairs, and watched them drive 
away, and, returning to her room, thus 
soliloqmzed, — " I thought I was never going 
to get rid of them ! What a prosy set ! and 
what plain girls ! What could have induced 
them to call ? And what hideous taste the 
eldest one has. And that little thin one 
evidently sets up to be interesting, with her 
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health, &c., and a blue, too, from the way- 
she talked about books, and pictures, &c. 
But one must put up with it ; one cannot do 
what one wants without going through all 
sorts of tiresome things, and being constantly 
bored to death in one way or another. But 
they may be of use to me, so I shall be civil 
and sweet to all. I wonder if the other 
people are as stupid and humdrum. I sup- 
pose these Thompsons intend to ask me to 
their house. I 'm not in any particular hurry 
to go out of an evening ; however, I may as 
well take whatever comes, and make the best 
of my time, and so I must not be too fas- 
tidious. Captain Manley, — who is this 
Captain Manley, I wonder ? Oh, no ; he 
did not go with the Colonel." And then she 
went on to other and deeper thoughts, but 
these she did not utter aloud. 

Mrs. Conder was the first to fulfil her 
intention of asking Mrs. Bland to her hous6. 
She had heard of her singing, and thought 
it would be a good opportunity to invite her 
and judge of its merits while Colonel St. 
Aubyn was absent. She should not like this 
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stranger to eclipse her Matilda if she could 
help it. Mr. George was taken with a strong 
desire to hear Mrs. Bland's voice. He was 
very much struck with her appearance when 
she returned his mother's visit. So Mrs. 
Conder invited the new-comer, together with 
the rest of the Sandport society, — as many as 
the rooms would hold, — and included, for a 
wonder, Constance. She thought it would 
be a recompense for defrauding her of that 
pic-nic, and such a good time to ask her, too, 
now that the Colonel was out of the way. 

Mrs. Raymond willingly assented to her 
going, she had not been out much lately ; 
so she appeared in her '^ Sunday gown," 
clean and fresh, and a blue ribbon in her 
fair hair, but rather later than the other 
guests, as she could not leave her grand- 
mother earlier. She anticipated great plea- 
sure in listening to Mrs. Bland's singing, of 
which she had heard very surprising accounts. 
Some family music was going on, and Con- 
stance was arrested in the hall by little 
Amy, with her finger on her lips. But when 
the trio was at an end, Constance thought 
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she might venture to enter the drawing-room, 
and did so, just as Mrs. Bland had taken 
her seat at the piano, on the opposite side of 
the room. Constance quietly subsided into 
a chair near the door, and listened, in great 
admiration of the rich, deep tones, and the 
wild, sad cadences of the impassioned voice, 
so different from anything she had heard 
before, and so far beyond Matilda Condor's, 
or any other in Sandport. Mrs. Bland had 
a really wonderfully fine voice, and immense 
power of expression. As soon as the song 
was done, she was surrounded by her auditors, 
full of thanks and praises. She had been 
seated with her back to Constance, who had 
been only able to see her well-formed figure 
and profusion of fair hair. Presently, Mrs. 
Bland turned slowly round, and, resuming 
her gloves and handkerchief, was about to 
rise from her seat, when she caught sight of 
a face she had not hitherto seen, and any 
one happening to notice her would have 
witnessed a look of surprise and almost a start. 
Constance herself did not seeit. She was justat 
that moment shaking hands with Dr. Conder. 
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Mrs. Bland recovered herself in a moment, 
and quietly rose, crossed the room, and took 
a chair politely offered to her by Mr. George 
Conder, and he devoted himself to her as the 
last new star. While he talked and did the 
agreeable, and she made answers sufl&cient 
to keep up the conversation, her eye con- 
stantly sought and rested on the face and 
features of Constance Raymond, seen in 
profile only, however, as she sat, turning 
towards Dr. Conder while he spoke. She 
was not aware of being watched ; at length 
she looked round, and, for the first time, 
saw Mrs. Bland's face.^ It was a striking 
one, and evidently somewhat different from 
what Constance had expected. The fair hair 
would have seemed to indicate a softer style 
of beauty ; but she, too, was almost startled 
at those large dark eyes, which seemed as if 
they would pierce her through and through ; 
and Constance's first impression was not 
altogether an agreeable one. She fancied 
now how well suited those wild deep tones 
were to such a face ; but she did not care to 
^^look long and well" on that countenance — 
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there was an undefined expression about the 
mouth which was repellent to her. The face 
altogether came back to her many times that 
night when she closed her eyes ere she slept. 

Mrs. Conder just then came up to ask Con- 
stance if she would be so good as to call 
Matilda to come to her. ^' She is in the 
other room," she said; and, as Constance left 
the seat she had occupied near Mrs. Bland 
for the purpose, that lady turned round to 
George Conder with the question, — "Who 
is that fair-haired girl ? I do not remember 
to have seen her anywhere before." George 
supposed it must be Miss Raymond whom 
she alluded to. " Miss Constance Raymond." 

She repeated the name slowly. " Con- 
stance Raymond. A stranger, or living 
here?" 

"Oh, she lives here; but you may very 
likely never have seen her. She is very 
young, and not much in society. My mother 
asked her here to-night out of kindness; " and 
he went on to some other subject, and, though 
Mrs. Bland would have liked to have heard 
more about Constance, she asked no further 
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questions of him, though the subject was 
still uppermost in her thoughts. She was ac- 
customed to conceal her feelings, and chatted 
away in her usual agreeable fashion to George. 

Later on in the evening, Mrs. Bland found 
herself sitting by Laura Thompson, and, see- 
ing Constance in the opposite room, said, — 
" I have been asking who that girl is. It is 
the first time I have met her of an evening 
here; is she in society?" 

^^ Grown up, do you mean? Yes," answered 
Laura; " but they live very quietly. She is 
a nice, good little thing, but they are very 
poor — she and her grandmother, old Mrs. 
Raymond." 

''Very pretty, is she not?" said Mrs. 
Bland, inquiringly. '' I have not got a good 
look at her full face yet." 

"Pretty?" returned Laura, with some 
slight surprise. ' ' No, not very ; at least, I 
never thought her so, or heard of her being 
considered very pretty." 

'' Oh, she wants style," said the other; '' at 
least dress would make an immense diflference 
to her ; but ' beggars cannot be choosers,' I 
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know," and she paused. ^^Are her father 
and mother living in this place ?" 

^^No, her father does not live here, and 
her mother is dead. She has been brought 
up by her grandmother." 

^^ Her mother is dead ?" she repeated, 
rather interrogatively, in a seemingly care- 
less, absent manner. 

"Yes, she died when Constance was a 
baby." Laura had sufficient reticence not to 
be too confidential with so new an acquaint- 
ance, as well as good-nature enough not to 
say much about Constance's father, over 
whom she was aware some cloud rested, the 
nature of which, perhaps, she scarcely knew. 
The conversation was interrupted' by a re- 
quest for another song from Mrs. Bland ; but 
this she decidedly, though gracefully, de- 
clined. She had gained her point of making 
herself of sufficient importance to have her 
society sought and cultivated, beyond this it 
was not necessary to go; nor did she con- 
sider there was any one here to make it 
worth while to exert herself for farther than 
suited her own convenience. 
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Before the evening was over, Mrs. Bland 
came up to the table in the smaller room, 
where Constance and the younger Conder 
sisters and some gentlemen were looking at 
some photographs of George's. Constance 
was attracted by one from the Crimea. '^ Oh, 
yes; that was sent to Matilda," observed 
Charlotte. Constance took it up, and was 
studying it with great interest, — the entrance 
to Balaklava Harbour, — ^when Mrs. Bland, who 
had observed her while she had been talking 
to Clara, turned round to Constance, and, 
with her sweetest smile, asked, — "Do you 
like photographic views?" 

Constance quietly answered in the afl&rma- 
tive, and added, — " I suppose every one must 
be interested in those of the Crimea just 
now." 

/^Oh, yes, indeed!" exclaimed Charlotte 
and Clara. 

" Well," returned Mrs. Bland, " if you like 
seeing them, I have a number which have 
been sent me lately, by a friend of mine, 
with all the different places in the seat of 
war ; if they would interest you, I should be 
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most happy to show them, if you, young 
ladies, would come to my lodgings." 

Constance said nothing, fancying, or ap- 
pearing |to, that the invitation was to Char- 
lotte and Clara solely. ^^Oh, how very 
kind !" they both answered. " We shall like 
so much to come and see them." 

^' And you, too, Miss Raymond; you will 
come with the Misses Conder, will you not ? 
I shall have great pleasure in showing them 
to you. You seem so interested in pictures, 
I am sure you draw." 

^' Oh, no ; scarcely at all — at least, I am 
only learning." 

^^ And sing too ? Yes, I am sure you do, 
you have it in your face," — and she looked 
fiill at Constance, and smiled as sweetly as 
before. 

Constance again felt more repelled than 
attracted by the face ; but, thinking that it 
was wrong to give way to a half-formed pre- 
judice, without any real reason that she could 
give to her conscience, strove against the 
feeling, and answered Mrs. Bland with more 
cordiality than before. The latter fancied 
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she saw the weak point— vanity— and she 
proceeded, — ^^It is seldom that the two 
talents go together; but, if I am not mis- 
taken, you both draw and sing well. Does 
she not, Mr. Conder?" she asked, as George 
sauntered up to the table. He replied with 
a politely awkward gesture. ^^I was say- 
ing," repeated Mrs. Bland, ^^ that I am sure 
there is music as well as painting in that 
sweet young face." The few last words 
were said in a low voice, as if meant for 
George alone to hear, but really intended 
to reach, as they did, Constance's ear. 

" I — I don't recollect," he stammered out, 
^Ho have had the pleasure of — hearing Miss 
Raymond sing, nor am I happy enough to 
have seen any of her drawings ; but — ^but — " 

^^ But I see you are no physiognomist," 
returned Mrs. Bland. 

George wished to say something polite, so 
he observed, — '' I may not be that, but I have 
a sort of theory about hair and voice going 
together. I am sure it is the case, if I may 
say so without vanity, in my own family; 
and I have a very striking proof of it in the 
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lady before me," and he bowed most grace- 
fully as he spoke to Mrs. Bland. 

Her bow in return was quite as graceful, 
if not so profound. ^^ According to that," 
she remarked, " my idea is right, for Miss * 
Raymond's hair is lovely." 

Constance, who was not supposed to be 
hearing this dialogue, and did not care to do 
so, gradually edged away from the table, but 
not before she had heard Mr. George remark, 
— " You may be right, and how singular ! Miss 
Raymond's hair is exactly the colour of 
yours, — ^the very same shade, I should say, as 
far as, I can judge by candle-light." 

Constance heard no more ; but it did not 
please her to think of her hair being just like 
Mrs. Bland's " How very silly of me," she 
said to herself. 

Constance went away rather before the 
rest of the party ; and, after she had gone, 
Mrs. Bland sat down very sweetly by Mrs. 
Edwards, and, without ' appearing in the 
least inquisitive or unlady-like, had, before 
she left her seat, found out as much as she 
could learn about Constance, — all except her 
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birth — the exact position of her father, which 
Mrs. Edwards either did not know, or deemed 
it more prudent to withhold from an entire 
stranger ; for Mrs. Edwards had only been 
introduced to her companion this evening. 
But she had ascertained how very poor Mrs. 
Raymond and her grand-daughter were ; that 
Constance's father was away, and not in cir- 
cumstances to help her; that her ultimate 
destination was to be a governess ; that Mrs. 
Blake was teaching her drawing and singing; 
and Mrs. Edwards wound up by saying that 
Constance was a most amiable, sweet girl, 
and she did not know what her grandmother 
would do without her. 

^^ She seems to be a charming young 
person," returned Mrs. Bland, ^' both in 
looks and manners, and I have taken a great 
fancy to her. I should so very much like to 
make the acquaintance of old Mrs. Raymond. 
You say she does not go out?" 

'^No; she is almost a martyr to rheu- 
matism, I believe, and does not make many 
visits ; but she always seems pleased to see 
one when one calls ; and I have no doubt," 
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Mrs. Edwards volunteered, " that she would 
think it a great pleasure and honour if you 
would call upon her," for Mrs. Edwards was 
very much impressed with the grandeur of 
her new acquaintance. " If you would not 
think it a liberty, I should be most happy to 
go and call there with you," pursued that 
humble-minded little woman, ^^that is, if 
you are a good walker." 

^^ Is it far from here that Mrs. Raymond 
lives ? " inquired Mrs. BJand, considering. 

" Eather above a mile," returned the other. 
^^ I cannot walk very much myself, but we can 
be sure of a rest when we get there." 

" Thanks, very much. No, I am not a 
good walker. I am afraid I must give up 
the pleasure of going with you. It is most 
kind of you to offer to accompany me." 

'^ Oh, not at all ! I should have considered 
it a great honour to do so. I am so very 
sorry we have not got a carriage." 

Charlotte and Clara duly called to see the 
photographs, but Constance did not accom- 
pany them, to Mrs. Bland's great regret. 
'^ She was so sorry," she said ; " she wanted 
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to see more of that sweet young thing." 
Mrs. Bland had not cared to undertake a 
long tSte-d'tete walk with meek little Mrs. 
Edwards, but she made no objection to 
accompanying Mrs. Thompson when she 
oflfered her a seat in her carriage a few days 
after. It was negotiated through the medium 
of Miss Laura, and they drove, accordingly, 
to call on Mrs. Raymond. 

The latter was accustomed to being visited 
by the friends of hen Sandport acquaintance 
occasionally, and was, therefore, only slightly 
surprised to see Mrs. Bland with Mrs. 
Thompson, and received hei» with her usual 
politeness and ease of manner. But Mrs. 
Bland was full of empressement. '^ She had 
taken," she said, ^^ such a fancy to Constance 
from the first moment she saw her," and 
praised her looks, voice, manner, &c., as 
warmly as she could consistently with good 
breeding on a first acquaintance ; " and I was 
most anxious to see her at home, as well as 
to make your acquaintance ; and I am so 
very sorry to find that Miss Raymond is 
out,"' — and she went on to beg that Constance 
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should come and see her the next time she 
•came into the village, and " she must come 
and see my photographs, too, as she promised." 

Mrs. Raymond repeated the message on 
Constance's return. But she did not quite 
reciprocate the warm interest taken in her 
by her new friend; she rather shrank from it. 
But she really wished to see the Crimean 
pictures, and her grandmother could not 
call, so Mrs. Raymond thought she had 
better go the next day. She would be 
going to take letters to the post, and might 
as well call on Mrs. Bland then. So she 
went, and found the lady at home. Her 
manner was most cordial, almost aflfectionate. 
She showed Constance her photographs, and 
watched the look of extreme interest with 
which she inspected them one by one. 

" Have you any friends in whom you feel 
an especial interest?" Mrs. Bland inquired, 
in a half-careless manner. 

Constance hesitated, while a deep blush 
suffused her face. ^^ Ought I to tell her 
about papa or not?" thought she. 

But Mrs. Bland observed the blush, and 
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said, with a smile, — " Oh, I see I must not 
intrude any impertinent questions. Some 
absent lover. How incautious of me ! " 

" No, indeed," interrupted Constance, her 
colour again rising. ^^ You are mistaken." 

'' Oh, never mind, my dear," renewed 
Mrs. Bland, with her sweet smile. " I know 
what a young lady's ^ no ' means in this sort 
of thing. Of course I should have remem- 
bered that the — ^th Regiment, who are 
there, were quartered here last year. I was 
told so the other day. I believe several of 
the young ladies lost their hearts, did they 
not ? — Miss Conder, I am sure, for one ; for 
her sisters told me of some one who went 
away ^ quite heart-broken out of love for 
Matilda.'" 

The entrance of more visitors put a stop 
to the conversation, to Constance's relief, 
and she soon managed to make her exit. 

But Mrs. Bland's first visit was not her 
last. She did manage to walk down to Mrs. 
Raymond's, and stayed a long time to rest. 
And she contrived to make herself very 
agreeable; and Mrs. Raymond, in spite of 
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her very sweet manners, which were not a 
style she very much affected, was rather 
taken with her. Mrs. Bland seemed so 
thoroughly kind, and above all nonsensical 
ideas, confessed to being not at all well off, 
being obliged to do many things, such as 
making her own dresses, bonnets, &c., in 
order to make her money go as far as it 
would ; and knew so many clever little ways 
of doing things, and contrivances to make 
a little go a long way, &c., and seemed 
so willing to impart her knowledge, all in 
such a quiet, unostentatious way. She also 
knew, she said, such a capital recipe for 
rheumatism. ^^ Mrs. Raymond had not heard 
of it, or tried it ? She must get it for her, 
then." And she did get it made up, and 
walked down again with the bottle, and 
insisted on applying it to Mrs. Raymond's 
wrists and ankles. And really the effect 
seemed wonderful, and Mrs. Raymond was 
persuaded to use it more extensively. This 
led to Mrs. Bland's coming again, and in so 
friendly a way, giving herself no sort of 
airs, and making herself so useful, as well as 
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agreeable, that Mrs. Raymond, who, truth 
to tell, had not been exactly prepossessed on 
their first meeting, was becoming of the 
same opinion as the rest of the little com- 
mimity, that she was a very clever, kind- 
hearted, pleasing person. 

Constance, who never did go so far as to 
^^ take to her," as the phrase is, nevertheless 
felt some qualms of conscience at not doing 
so, and tried to be very grateful and glad to 
see her, and to take pleasure in her society. 
And Mrs. Bland laid herself out to captivate 
Constance. One day, the latter had come 
in with a book she had brought back to Mrs. 
Bland, with her grandmamma's thanks. 
Mrs. Bland was at work on some point lace 
she was making. Constance's eyes rested 
on it with evident admiration. ^' Do you 
like it ? " asked Mrs. Bland. 

"I think it is beautiful," returned Con- 
stance. 

'' It looks very handsome made up," re- 
marked Mrs. Bland. 

'^Yes; I should think so. It is for a 
dress, I suppose?" 
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" Yes, my dear, but not for myself. Do 
you know," she continued, ''I don't mind 
telling you, but I am making it to sell. I 
can get a guinea and a half a yard for 
this pattern." Constance opened her eyes. 
^'Yes; I do not mind your knowing it," 
repeated Mrs. Bland. "I am sure you 
would not go and talk about it; and one 
cannot help being poor." 

'^No, indeed," returned Constance, with a 
half-sigh. 

" I know what that sigh means, my dear 
child," Mrs. Bland said. '^You must not 
think me impertinent. I know what poverty 
is, and that you feel it, too." She would 
have asked some questions, but her tact 
found out that Constance's manner did not 
encourage confidence of this nature. So she 
only said, — ''I do not know whether I am 
making suggestions that I have no right to 
make, but if it would be any object to you 
to know how to do this work that I am doing, 
and with the same view, I should be most 
happy to show you; and I could help you to get 
the materials, and to dispose of it for you." 
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" Oh, thank you; you are very kind. I 
should like very much indeed to know 
how to do it/ if you really will take all 
this trouble. I am so much obliged to 
you." 

" Not at all, dear girl ; but you must 
keep my secret, remember. I don't care 
for everybody to know of my reduced cir- 
cumstances, and what I have to do to make 
my money go as far as it can." 

" Oh, of course not," returned Constance. 
And a strong impulse came over her young 
mind to return the confidence, and let Mrs. 
Bland into her own little secrets. But a 
moment's thought, together with a look at 
Mrs. Bland's dark eyes, dispelled the feeling, 
and she only renewed her thanks, and took 
leave of her kind friend. 

Mrs. Bland was as good as her word, and 
the materials were procured, and Constance 
had the pleasure of commencing, at a com- 
paratively very small outlay, a work which 
would in time bring in a large remuneration, 
and she felt grateful to Mrs. Bland, who 
initiated her into the mysteries of point- 
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stitch, &c. This threw them a good deal 
together. Constance one day was thanking 
her for her patience in teaching her, and 
apologized for putting her to so much 
trouble. " Oh, do not say so, my dear," 
said her friend. ^^ I am very pleased ta 
have given you the instruction, and I 
hope you will be able to make it profitable. 
No, I like teaching — I mean I am sa 
fond of young girls. A daughter would 
have been such a companion to me now^ 
and I should not be so lonely as I am 
sometimes." 

^^ You never had a daughter, had you ? " 
asked Constance, rather quickly. It seemed 
an unexpected question, and Mrs. Bland's 
colour deepened, and she seemed rather taken 
aback. She recovered herself in a moment. 
But Constance, fearing that she might have 
touched on some sad memory of the past, 
half apologized. 

" Oh, no, my dear," returned Mrs. Bland,. 
" I never had a daughter." But her manner, 
strange to say, seemed still confused, and 
rather ill at ease ; and somehow a feeling 
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of mistrust as to whether Mrs. Bland was 
thoroughly truthful, came into Constance's 
mind ; it was not quite the first time it 
had done so, and it made her also feel im- 
<5omfortable. But Mrs. Bland did not' pursue 
the subject further, and Constance had no 
wish to continue it. 
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CHAPTER m. 

What he is, indeed, 
More suits you to eonceiye than I to speak of. 

As You Like It 

About a week after the little incident men- 
tioned in the last chapter, Mrs. Eayniond 
and Constance had a visit from Captain 
Manley. They did not know of his return, 
and were, as usual, very glad to see him. 
" Yes," he said, '' I got back two or three 
days ago, but I had a good deal of work to 
do, which kept me too busy to come out." 

"And when does the Colonel return?" 
asked Mrs. Raymond. 

" Oh, Mrs. Raymond," returned he, look- 
ing very piteous, " I wish it were a thing 
of the future. But, sad to say, he has come, — 
came back last night." 

" But I fancied you were very great 
friends," remarked Mrs. Raymond, in sur- 
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prise ; " and that it would be a pleasure, 
rather than the reverse, to you to welcome 
him back." 

Constance made no remark, but was much 
interested in the conversation. She, too, 
had felt rather surprised at Captain Manley's 
observation, and listened expectantly for his 
answer to her grandmother's remark. She 
had, as far as her experience went, a very 
high opinion of Captain Manley's judgment, 
and fancied that he and Colonel St. Aubyn 
were a sort of I)amon and Pythias, or some 
such pair of very dear Mends. 

'^ Perhaps," he returned, " I ought not to 
tell tales out of school, but I somehow feel 
as if I might venture to give way to my 
feelings with you, Mrs. Raymond" (he evi- 
dently also included Constance), " from your 
having been a friend of my mother's. I feel 
as if you would not betray me, and so I 
speak my mind when I am here ; and — oh, 
dear, the Colonel does try one's, patience 
sometimes! He has come back in such a 
frightful temper. Nothing will please him. 
Everything that the regiment has, or, in- 
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deed, has not done since he has gone, has 
been wrong; and one would think it had 
been all my fault, by the way he snaps at 
me. But I believe it is only because I don't 
tell him that nothing could possibly go on 
right without him." 

^^ Is he really so bad-tempered and un- 
reasonable ? " inquired Mrs. Raymond, with 
some surprise. 

^^Yes, indeed — if I may say so without 
black ingratitude — that's just what he is. 
It has happened before occasionally, but I 
have been able to avoid any great collision 
by management ; but now he is worse than 
ever. Well, I must not do him injustice ; 
he is very kind and pleasant with me often, 
and can be one of the most agreeable, 
pleasant companions possible, and has really 
a very kind heart at bottom." 

'^ Oh, yes," echoed Constance, half to 
herself; but Captain Manley either did not 
hear or (iid not heed the observation. It 
might be just possible that he thought 
Constance had a very high opinion of Colonel 
St. Aubyn, mayhap, verging on a warmer 
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feeling, and that she had never seen but one 
side, and that not the dark side of the 
picture. And certainly all Constance's ex- 
periences of him were nothing but couleur de 
rose so far, — all but just that last look she had 
witnessed, and but for which she might, 
perhaps, have thought Captain Manley's 
statement, if not erroneous altogether, was 
too highly exaggerated. But now she lis- 
tened in regret more than in surprise — ^he 
had always been an object of some slight 
awe to her. 

" He has a kind heart," Arthur continued, 
•^ and I can bear witness to many a kind 
act; but it is his consummate conceit and 
haughtiness, thinking that no one can come 
up to him in anything, that sets him wrong. 
I fancy he must have had some diflFerence 
with his uncle while he was away. I always 
notice that he is worse after having been 
with him, or having had a letter from him. 
And he told me that his uncle was so very 
over-bearing, would not take his advice 
about anything, but ^treats me,' he says, 
*just like a boy, like a child, who knows 
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nothing/ He told me that last night, so 
I fancy they have not got on smoothly. He 
has just come from there. I sometimes 
wonder what sort of scenes go on when they 
are together. If the uncle is mueh like my 
friend, I think really the police must have 
to be called in sometimes. But, there now 
I have abused the poor old Colonel long 
enough, and have got it all off my mind. 
Mrs. Eaymond, you must not think me very 
uncharitable. I dare say he would have 
plenty to say about me on the other side. 
However, now I can afford to be good- 
humoured again; but I really would not 
ride out with him to-day, and so I told him. 
I was afraid I should lose my temper, and 
say something I should be sorry for, if he 
went on, as Mrs. Brown says, ^in that 
aggravatin' way of his ' again." 

Constance thought over what Cap- 
tain Manley had said when he was gone, 
and many times his words recurred to her 
mind in after-years ; and she had liked the 
Colonel, and, in a certain way, looked up 
to him. The thought of liim generally led 
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to thoughts of her father. Might they not 
have been something alike in their youth ? 
(And now how different, — in outward cir- 
cumstances !) Anyhow, her poor father's fate, 
she knew, had been in some way the con- 
sequence of his own high temper and im- 
patience of control ; and he was now so low, 
and Colonel St. Aubyn so high. Might it 
not have been better for him, too, to have 
been compelled to bear restraint such as her 
father was undergoing, and which was now 
seemingly changing him from the reckless 
youth into the thoughtful, considerate man ? 
A gradual difference had been perceptible 
in the tone of his letters of late, both to his 
mother and herself. How pleased he was 
with the ^^ Christian Year" she had sent him 
the Christmas before, and how he liked 
reading it, he told her, ^' every Sunday night 
before he went to bed, and he thought of his 
dear little girl, and prayed for her and 
himself." 

Constance had felt a growing disinclination 
to the society of Mrs. Bland lately. That 
lady had kept up her character for cleverness 
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-and agreeableness in the little Sandport 
<3ommunity, and one and all knew her. 
Almost every one admired, and some had 
become rather fascinated by, her. There 
•was a sort of mystery surrounding her and 
her antecedents which heightened her con- 
sequence and gave zest to her charms with 
«ome. Greorge Conder was soon greatly 
engrossed with her; but, like the rest of 
her friends, he knew no more than he saw 
and found her. ^'I wonder," he said to 
his sister, one day, ^^who her husband 
i\ras." 

"An officer, I think," returned Matilda, 
'^ for she has the portrait of a gentleman in 
«ome sort of uniform in her room ; and from 
her manner, when she observed me looking 
at it, I felt sure it must have been her 
husband. I did not like to ask exactly, and 
I cannot help thinking there must have been 
something sad about her married life. Mrs. 
Forster, where she lodges, says she seems to 
be in such low spirits sometimes, but she 
always throws it off if any one comes in. I 
shall try and lead to it if I meet her to-night 
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at the Thompsons' — or you, George; you 
know her better, and she would tell you. 
more, perhaps, if we do meet her there." 

And they did meet her at the Thomp- 
sons', and George Conder did his best to- 
approach the subject of her married life 
in his most artftd, though, imhappily, tact- 
less way, and was not a bit more enlightened 
than formerly. He was sitting beside her 
when the door was opened, and " Colonel 
St. Aubyn and Captain Manley" were an- 
nounced, and he thought she manifested 
rather an eagerness to see them, as they 
were slow in entering the room. 

" Which is Captain Manley ? " she asked 
of George, in an undertone. When he en- 
lightened her, she only said, ^^Oh," in 
rather an indifferent tone, and continued 
her former conversation; but even George, 
not very sagacious, seemed to detect that 
her manner, in spite of herself, was rather 
distraity and he felt somewhat inclined to re- 
sent it, and soon told her that Captain Manley 
was engaged, as we already know. But 
she did not manifest any very considerable 
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amount of interest or concern at this intelli- 
gence ; so Greorge Conder began to be rather 
mystified. 

" And Colonel St. Aubyn, — is he engaged 
too ? " she said, carelessly, as it seemed, to 
Geoi;ge. 

"Who, St. Aubyn? No, not that I am 
aware of. Oh, no, I fancy not. He is one 
of the people who find safety in numbers. 
I believe he lost his heart in early youth 
to some cousin of his own who died suddenly ; 
and realty he never seems to have found any 
one captivating enough to take her place. 
He is an uncommonly handsome man, both 
in face and figure, is he not ? " said poor 
George, with the admiration with which 
a man inwardly conscious of his own in- 
feriority regards another more highly 
favoured in these respects, though he may 
not always betray it. 

" Is he ?" returned Mrs. Bland; "I have 
scarcely been able to get a good look at 
him," — and she coughed, and her voice sank 
io a whisper. " Do you know," she added, 
^^ I feel that weakness coming on, and my 
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voice going, — and it had been so much better 
since I came here." 

George had been made aware of that sad 
deKcacy of Mrs. Bland, and he was profiise 
in his commiseration, sympathy, and regrets. 

Such a striking person as Mrs. Bland did 
not fail soon to attract the attention of both 
the Colonel and his Adjutant. We have 
described her general appearance already; 
and to-night, as she sat rather in the back- 
ground, in her very handsome slight mourn- 
ing, with her brilliant eyes, fair hair, and 
soft complexion, she was not one whom any 
man would be long in the company of with- 
out observing, and, to a certain extent^ 
admiring. And now Colonel St. Aubyn 
inquired of Miss Sophia Thompson who she 
was. He did not quite catch the name, but 
he again looked at her, and, when he thought 
he could do so unobserved, he raised his 
eye-glass to his eye and gave her a more 
minute inspection. 

" Is not she lovely ?-' asked Sophia. 

^^ Uncommon -looking," he replied. "I 
have seen a face like hers somewhere — ^in 
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a picture, I think. A Judith, I fancy," — 
and he considered. , 

" She has the most exquisite voice," con- 
tinued Sophia. ^^ I am sure you will be 
perfectly enchanted with her singing, though 
I know how fastidious your taste is," — for, in 
fact, Colonel St. Aubyn had had the bad taste 
not to seem to appreciate the duets sung by 
her and her sister ; and we may, perhaps, 
pardon him for not observing a strict silence 
or manifesting any rapturous admiration 
during their performance, for Laura's voice, 
though clear, was inclined to be rather shrill, 
and Sophia's was a very deep one, not always 
in perfect tune, and the duets they chose 
were generally very long ones, with many 
repetitions therein, sometimes English aiid 
sometimes Italian; the latter language was 
not always pronounced with perfect accuracy. 
Laura just then came up to prevail on Sophia 
to sing one of the duets in question; ^'and 
then," added she, " we must make Mrs. Bland 
sing. You will be enchanted with her sing- 
ing, Colonel St. Aubyn," she observed, as 
Sophia had done before her. 
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The sisters proceeded to the piano, escorted 
by the gallant Colonel, who, when they had 
taken their places and commenced, grace- 
fully retrograded behind them, and sought 
out his fdus Achates. " Do you know 
that woman in grey?" he asked of his 
friend. 

'' No," returned Captain Manley ; ^^ I have 
just been wondering who she was ; but I 
think it must be a Mrs. Bland I heard one of 
our young fellows talking about, who seems 
to have come and made rather a ' sensation ' 
in our absence." 

" Oh, yes ! Bland is the name," returned 
the Colonel. ^^ Handsome-ish, but rather 
second-rate, I should say. However, I have 
not heard her speak. They tell me she has 
a magnificent voice." 

Mrs. Bland could perceive that they were 
speaking of her, as she occasionally glanced 
from one to the other. 

'' She is a widow," remarked Arthur, ^^I 
understand." 

^' And who may the fortunate Bland him- 
self have been ? " inquired the Colonel. 
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*^ That no one seems to have discovered," 
returned the other. 

The duet had at last dragged out its 
weary length, and then Mrs. Bland was 
assailed by the Thompson family, at least 
by the two sisters, ^ Mr. Henry Thompson, 
and Mr. Thompson, senior, all requesting 
her to sing ; but she could only shake her 
head, and whisper, ^' No, I cannot to-night," 
and look appealingly to Greorge Cbnder, 
who made answer for her, and announced 
the melancholy fact that there could be no 
singing from Mrs. Bland that night. The lips 
might move, but the voice refused to give 
its response. 

It took some little time to make the rather 
dense Mr. Thompson, senior, understand the 
state of the case ; but at last he yielded the 
point regretfiiUy, but not so much so as did 
the sisters and brother. Mrs. Bland was to have 
been their " Star of the evening, beautiful 
star." The entertainment was upset, nothing 
beyond music having been provided for. 
However, now that there was positively no 
chance of extracting a song from Mrs. Bland 
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in her mute state, the Misses Conder were 
persuaded to try their powers once more. 
They had been rather more silent of late in 
public. Matilda's voice sounded "soft and 
low," rather more so than formerly, perhaps, 
O^nd now also in contrast with the Misses 
Thompson. She had, too, to use a slang 
term, " caught a few wrinkles " from Mrs. 
Bland's musical performances. 

In the course of the evening, the Colonel 
was introduced to Mrs. Bland, whether with 
or without his expressed desire I cannot say. 
In spite of her loss of voice, she managed to 
make herself very entertaining and agreeable, 
and he sat for some time beside her. 

"I regret to hear of your sudden indis- 
position," he said. "It must be a great 
deprivation to yourself as well as your 
friends your loss of voice." She bowed, 
and smiled sweetly. " But I trust you will 
soon recover it, and that I may have an 
opportunity of hearing you sing. I am so 
very fond of good singing," he observed, in 
a manner at once polite and patronizing. 

Mrs. Bland seemed evidently gratified. 
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but she could give no promise of any imme- 
diate return of her voice. ^^ Sometimes," 
she whispered, "it goes for weeks, some- 
times for days only. • Sometimes I can 
speak in my natural voice distinctly and 
loudly one minute, and the next it refuses to 
make a sound." 

"And have you consulted any medical 
man on the subject?" he asked, kindly. 

"Oh, indeed, it is past the skill and 
science of any medical man I ever consulted, 
here or abroad. No ; I think it will remain, 
unless I go to a bracing climate." 

Mrs. Bland had before given her Sandport 
friends to understand that she had left off 
consulting doctors on the subject, * and de- 
clined to ask Dr. Blake's opinion, which Mr. 
George Conder warmly pressed her to make 
trial of. A bracing climate, such as Scot- 
land, she thought, was the only thing. But 
she had no money to spend on travelling, nor 
to risk on the chance of its doing her good* 
Mr. Greorge Conder wished he was indepen- 
dent, nay, a man of fortune. Would not he 
have Kked to give her this chance as his 
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bride! But it did not get so &r as his 
teUing her his wishes. 

Mrs. Bland kept her house the next day : 
her voice did not return. Numerous were 
the inquiries made at her door, but she re- 
fused admittance to all visitors. She had 
begun to be very much patronized by, and 
to patronize, the Sandport society ; and she 
had a little reception nearly every afternoon. 
Her five o'clock teas were always going on 
at that hour ; and first her lady friends, and 
afterwards the gentlemen, had received a 
standing invitation, and at length it* got 
to be the fashionable aftiemoon lounge for 
many of the yoimg men, some of the young 
ladies, and a few of the mammas. And she 
had been hitherto able to sing for them. 
Now she could not use her own voice, but 
she could and did play for them, and chat 
away with them in whispers, and always 
could accompany her words with such sweet 
smiles and graceful movements of the hands 
and head ; and she regaled them with tiny 
little fragile cups of delicious tea, and fairy- 
like bread-and-butter. And " this," she said. 
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*^ was the only thing she could do for them ; 
the only way she could return all their 
hospitalities and kindnesses." And a great 
many of her friends — ^most of them, indeed — 
thought it was very kind of her, and a very 
pleasant way of making a return, and 
enjoyed her little reunions y which, if they 
were inexpensive, as they certainly were, 
were very delightful also, especially to those 
who liked flirting and dolce far niente ways 
of spending their afternoons. 

Colonel St. Aubyn, among others, became^ 
somehow or other, without deliberately in- 
tending it, rather a frequent guest. Constance 
had hardly ever been to Mrs. Bland's of an 
afternoon at this late hour. Though that 
lady most kindly invited and even pressed 
her to come, she had not cared particularly 
to do so, and it was rather too late for her to 
return alone. Had she been able to spare 
the time, she was never anxious for more of 
Mrs. Bland's society than necessary. How- 
ever, once she did go, though not altogether 
of her own free-will or choice. She happened 
to meet Mrs. Blake one evening. Though 
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early, the days were short, and it was grow- 
ing dusk. She was driving, and offered to 
drive Constance home. "It will save you 
a walk in the dark," she said, when Con- 
stance was seated in the pony-carriage. 
*' But you will not mind, I dare say, coming 
in with me first for a short time to Mrs. 
Bland's. I have never been there yet, and 
«he has begged me so often; so I was deter- 
mined to go this afternoon, just not to be rude, 
you know. I shall only stay a few minutes." 
They were very near Mrs. Bland's door, 
and, though Constance would have preferred 
remaining outside, she did not see how she 
could do so without appearing rude or 
strange, so she went in with Mrs. Blake, 
when the maid opened the door and ushered 
them into the little reception-room. It was 
rather ftill, as usual, and Constance's eye 
4BOon lighted on the form of Colonel St. 
Aubyn on the opposite side of the room. 
Mrs. Bland received Mrs. Blake and her com- 
panion very graciously, and was " charmed 
and delighted " to see Constance, whom she 
greeted with great warmth of manner. 
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In a few minutes, Colonel St. Aubyn came 
across the room, and, after speaking to Mrs. 
Blake, shook hands with Constance with 
manifest pleasure. He had not seen her 
since his return from the North. " And I 
hope Mrs. Raymond is quite well," he said. 
^^ I have been waiting for those books. My 
servant had put them away somewhere, and 
they only turned up to-day, too late to 
bring them to you, as I promised. I will 
come down with them to-morrow, as I want 
to explain them to you — those on perspective 
particularly." 

Constance recalled Captain Manley's last 
allusion to the Colonel, and thought that he 
was not at all in that phase of representa- 
tion now — he was only the kind friend who 
was so good-natured to her; and she was 
pleased and grateful. The two ladies soon 
took their departure. As we have before men- 
tioned, Mrs. Blake had not intended to 
remain long. Colonel St. Aubyn escorted 
them down to the carriage. 

Mrs. Bland's quick eyes had seen, and 
observed the meeting, and the Colonel's 
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evident pleasure in seeing Constance again. 
His manner to her was quite a different one 
from that he adopted towards other ladies, 
she fancied; and she had overheard a few of 
his words on the subject of the drawing- 
books, and she drew her own conclusions. 
She did not know how disinterested Colonel 
St. Aubyn^s intentions were; that he meant 
to be nothing more than the kind friend and 
patron of the yoimg, poor, and partly unpro- 
tected Constance ; nor would she have quite 
believed that such were his only feelings, 
even had he told her so himself. He, too, 
on his part, had noticed her very cordial 
reception of Constance, whose acquaintance 
he was not aware Mrs. Bland had made. 

After Mrs. Blake and her young com- 
panion had gone, Mrs. Bland made some 
remark about the latter to Colonel St. Aubyn, 
in her accustomed whisper. ^'A very in- 
teresting young creature," she observed, — 
" Miss Raymond, I mean." 

" Oh — ^yes. I beg your pardon," returned 
he, rather absently; and continued, — ^^Do 
you see much of her ? " 
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" Oh, yes ; I take a great interest in her, 
and have been able to be of use to her in 
one or two Kttle ways." 

The expression of his countenance while 
she had been speaking rather mystified her. 
He seemed at first half displeased, and yet half 
relenting at the latter end of her speech; 
but he said nothing further on the subject, 
and not long after the little coterie broke up. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

And suffered him to go displeased away. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Mrs. Bland's ruminations, when alone that 
evening, did not seem to be at all of a 
pleasurable kind, to judge by the expression 
of her face. A dark frown gradually gathered 
and settled over those flashing eyes, as she 
sat lone and silent after her visitors had all 
departed. "He loves her, — I am sure he 
does," she said to herself, "whether he knows 
it or not. I see it, though no one has ever 
hinted such a thing to me." Then she sat 
and thought on, and by degrees the brow re- 
laxed, and when at last Mrs. Forster knocked 
to inquire whether she did not want her 
lamp, which she had been in the habit of 
ringing for of an evening long ere this, Mrs. 
Bland answered with a pleasant smile, and 
soon after she was at the piano playing light. 
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dreamy music, and occasionally pausing, as 
if in deep thought. 

After this, she manifested the same or 
even more interest and friendliness towards 
the Raymonds, and was very anxious that 
Constance should repeat her visit ; but, 
although she urged her to come, Constance 
declined, and felt less and less inclination 
to attend another of her receptions. Nor did 
Mrs. Raymond feel any particular wish for 
her to do so ; though she thought Mrs. Bland 
was very kind, and amiable, and agreeable, 
:she did not know enough of her to feel sure 
whether she were the best of companions for 
s. young girl, having lived so much abroad ; 
and now these little entertainments she gave 
were not, from what little she heard of them, 
quite according to Mrs. Raymond's ideas or 
old-fashioned notions. Still she was sorry 
that Mrs. Bland should fency Constance was 
cold or imgratefiil, and she would not have 
prevented her grand-daughter from the plea- 
sure of an occasional visit of this sort, if 
pleasure it were. She let the matter rest in 
Constance's own hands. 
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"No, indeed, thank you, grandmamma,'^ 
she said. " I had rather not go, and it is too 
late for me to come home all alone." 

"Very true, my dear;" and Mrs. Ray- 
mond let the matter drop. 

Mrs. Bland, however, seemed determined 
that Constance should come to her house in 
some way or other. And one afternoon she 
came down — ^it was a few days before the 
Harleys' ball — ^they were going to give one 
that is, and had invited everybody, Con- 
stance included, and she was allowed to 
accept, Mrs. Harley having very kindly 
offered not only to "chaperone" her, but to 
send for her and send her home. Well, as I 
have said, a day or two before the party 
came off, Mrs. Bland came down to Mrs. 
Raymond's in great eagerness for Constance 
to come to her that evening. " It is for a 
benevolent purpose I want you, and you 
won't, I am sure, reftise me. You are such 
a good worker, and I want you to help. A 
great many — several, I mean — ^ladies are 
coming, and we are going to make up things 
for the soldiers in the Crimea. They will 
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suffer so much this winter, I am afraid, and 
we are anxious to get things made and sent 
off as quickly as possible. I will do what I 
can. I have been buying materials, but one 
pair of hands cannot get through much. 
You will not refuse to help, and cut out 
for us, will you?" 

Constance and her grandmother readily 
responded to this appeal. "And when will 
you begin ?" they asked. 

" Oh, this evening. We must try and 
get through as much as we can." And she 
rose to go. 

" You are going to have some of the other 
.girls ? " observed Constance, relieved to find 
it would not be a tSte-d-tSte visit. 

" Oh, yes; and I expect you all to stay 
and have supper with me afterwards." 

Constance's warm heart eagerly took in 
the proposed benevolent scheme, and she 
was ^oon afterwards on her way, provided 
with all sorts of working implements, towards 
Mrs. Bland's lodgings, prepared to make her- 
self very useftd. She found Mrs. Bland in 
the midst of flannel, calicoes, &c., but alone. 
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" Let US cut out some of these shirts/' she 
said ; and they began; and the time went on, 
and yet no one else arrived. Mrs. Bland 
was very chatty and agreeable. At last 
Constance ventured to remark that the other 
ladies were rather late in arriving. 

"Oh, my dear, did I not tell you? I 
have made such an unfortunate mistake. I 
find this is choir night." 

"Yes, of course it is," said Constance^ 
rather vexed. " I might have remembered,, 
and told you." 

" And, of course," continued Mrs. Bland, 
" the Misses Conder and the Misses Thomp- 
son were all engaged." And she showed 
Constance a note in Matilda Conder's hand- 
writing. " It is so annoying." 

Constance felt it so too. It was quite toa 
dark for her to return home now by herself. 
She was in for a long tete^-tete evening with 
Mrs. Bland, after all ; but there was nothings 
now but for her to make the best of her 
time, and do aU the work she could. And 
she worked with a wiQ, for the sake of the 
poor men in that cold, comfortless place;. 
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and many a hope did she cherish that her 
father might profit, among others, by her 
handiwork. Her heart jumped when Mrs. 
Bland remarked that this lot was to go to 
the — th Division. (The one in which her 
father's regiment was.) 

Constance's face flushed, but she said no- 
thing. A cosy little fire burnt in the bright 
grate, and a small tea-tray was brought in, 
and Mrs. Bland was particularly chatty and 
agreeable ; though, alas ! her voice was still 
silent. After tea they worked again. At 
last Mrs. Bland went out of the room for ^ 
few moments, but soon returned, and then 
sat down at the piano, saying she must rest 
her eyes a little ; and as she played, Constance 
worked and listened, and her thoughts strayed 
away to the Crimea. At length she fancied 
she heard the ring of the fi-ont-door bell. 
Could it be Sarah come for her ? Scarcely 
yet ; it was too early. Spon after she thought 
she heard the so\md of footsteps on the stairs, 
not the little maid's alone, but others — a 
man's, she imagined; and presently the 
door opened, and Mrs. Forster's "girl'' 
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announced " Colonel St. Aubyn." Constance 
bent over her work as he addressed Mrs. 
Bland first, but a feeling of surprise quite as 
much as of pleasure came over her. " How 
curious for him to come, and at this hour of 
the evening," she said to herself, glancing at 
the clock. He half stopped as he entered 
the doorway, and seemed surprised, and not 
over-pleased. Mrs. Bland arose from the 
piano, all smiling and gracious, to receive 
him. 

" I think I must apologize," he said. " I 
seem to have made a mistake in the evening." 

" No mistake at all," whispered Mrs. Bland, 
in return. 

^^I was prepared to encounter a 'sewing 
hecy " he said. 

^^ Yes, and you shall hear how they have 
all disappointed me." And she related all 
her grief and annoyance at having hit upon 
such an unfort\mate evening, when the choir 
absorbed all the working members of the 
community — all but Miss Raymond, who 
had so kindly promised to come ; " and it was 
too late and too far to send and let her know 
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after I had had their notes," — and she pro- 
ceeded to pour out a cup of tea for the 
Colonel, and to engage h^m in conversation, 
and he, pitying her for her disappointment ; 
seemed disposed also to make the best of it, 
and even begged to be allowed to assist, 
which he did by cutting out, according to 
his ideas of comfort, some article or other of 
masculine attire, and amused Constance with 
his absurd attempts, as well as with his 
remarks. 

Thus they worked and talked and laughed, 
and Constance's busy fingers accomplished a 
great deal more than she had expected them 
to do ; '' and there is still another half-hour," 
thought she, as she heard the clock strike 
half-past eight, and she went on. The Colonel 
at last left the work, and took up a volume 
of Tennyson, and began to read aloud a few 
lines from the ' Princess.' 

" Oh, how pretty!" said Constance. 

" You like Tennyson?" he asked. 

" Oh, yes, very much." 

" And so do I — all I can understand of it." 

Presently the maid entered the room 
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again, bearing a small tray of refreshments ; 
and Constance, who seemed to find her work 
had given her a very good appetite, was 
not sorry to accept the offer of a little cold 
chicken and negus from the Colonel's hands, 
by Mrs. Bland's direction, after which he 
proceeded to supply the wants of that good 
lady. 

She, with thanks, " hoped that he would 
now take care of himself." 

"Well, really, Mrs. Bland, I do not 
generally take supper after a late dinner," he 
said, " but this jelly looks very tempting ; 
and, come, let me see, it's two hours or 
more, I suppose, since I dined, so I will not 
reftise." 

Constance started. She knew the hour of 
mess was seven o'clock ; she had often heard* 
the bugle, and knew the note well. " Two 
hours," she repeated to herself ; " it must then 
be later than I thought," and she asked him 
to tell her what o'clock it was. 

"It is just about to strike ten," he an- 
swered, as he looked at his watch. 

"Ten o'clock!" she repeated, quickly* 
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t 

'^Why, what can have become of Sarah? 
Grandmamma promised to send her at 



nine." 



Mrs. Bland smiled, and observed that her 
clock must be very slow. 

"May I ring, and ask if any one has 
come for me?" 

So the Colonel rang the bell, and Mrs. 
Bland, meeting the maid at the door, 
inquired if any one was waiting below for 
Miss Raymond, and repeated the answer to 
Constance, in her own words, — " No one has 
come yet, my dear. Perhaps Colonel St. 
Aubyn's watch is fast, or there may have 
been some delay in your servant's starting 
for you." 

But as it was so much later than she 
thought, Constance said she would go and 
put on her things, so as to be ready as soon 
as Sarah should arrive, and she left the room 
hastily for that purpose, Mrs. Bland also 
rising, and accompanying her into her own 
room, where Constance had taken off her 
hat and shawl. The room adjoined the 
sitting-room, and the door opened on to the 
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little landing at the top of the stairs, in close 
proximity to the other door. ' 

" I wonder why Sarah has not come for 
me ?" said Constance again. " I think there 
must be some mistake. It is so late that I 
have a great mind to get Mrs. Forster to let 
her maid walk home with me, if it would not 
be inconvenient to you, and she could spare 
her." 

'' Not in the least inconvenient to me," 
returned Mrs. Bland, politely. " I have no 
doubt Mrs. Forster will let her go. I will 
go down ^nd arrange about it," — and she left 
the room, while Constance hastily proceeded 
to lace her walking-boots. Mrs. Bland soon 
returned. ^^ It is all right, my dear. Will 
you come and say good-night to Colonel St. 
Aubyn?" 

" No, I think not," said Constance. " I 
will not wait. WiU you kindly say good- 
night to him for me ?" 

^' You don't mind the walk ?" asked Mrs. 
Bland. " It is very fine ; and I suppose you 
would scarcely care to go to the expense of 
a cab, would you ?" 
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" Oh, no," she replied hastily ; ^^ I do not 
in the least mind the walk, thank you very 
much." 

" Well, come down when you axe ready. 
I will see if the woman is there." And she 
departed. 

Constance put a final pin into her shawl, 
and proceeded to follow Mrs. Bland down- 
stairs. As she opened the door to leave the 
bed-room, she was surprised to find Colonel 
St. Aubyn standing, hat in hand, just outside 
the other door. He addressed her. 

" I shall, of course, be happy to do myself 
the honour of escorting you home," he said, 
with evident annoyance and displeasure in 
his handsome countenance, "if you par- 
ticularly wish it. I do not, of course, mind 
the* walk for myself, but I think it is rather 
long and cold for a lady at this hotir of the 
night " (he slightly emphasized the few last 
words); "and, if you will allow me to order 
a cab for you instead, I shall only be too 
happy to pay for it, in preference." 

Constance stood for a moment bewildered ; 
then the hot blood rushed to her cheeks. 
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She waited not to say a word, but ran hastily 
down the stairs, mortification, vexation, and 
woun,ded pride mingling in her bosom. Mrs. 
Bland was nowhere to be seen. Constance 
paused not a moment, but rushed to the door, 
and, hastily opening it and closing it after 
her, found herself in the open street before 
any one had time to follow her. After 
running on a few steps she began to recollect 
where she was, alone and unprotected, and 
was about to consider what to do next ; but 
happily at that moment a cab, which had 
been evidently setting some people down at 
their own haU door, passed, and in a few 
moments more Constance found herself inside 
it, on her way to her grandmother's, her 
directions to the cabman having been given 
in such hot haste as to astonish that worthy 
individual. Constance then began to recall 
the incidents of the last half-hour. What 
could have been the meaning or reason of 
Colonel St. Aubyn's evident annoyance, or 
those cutting, unpleasant words, which, the 
more she thought of, with the look that accom- 
panied them, the more she felt stung to the 
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quick? He "would go witti her, if she 
particularly wished it^' and his oflter to pay 
for the cab, &c., so very different to the way 
he had always treated her, when kindness 
— it might be condescension — was always 
mingled with a certain respect. Now it was 
just the opposite. What had he thought? 
That what she had said about expecting to 
be sent for was all a pretence on her part, 
and that she had really been expecting, or 
wishing for and counting on him to see her 
home "at that hour of the night?" (to use his 
own words); and she felt her cheeks grow hot 
and red again, though it was dark and she 
alone. And Mrs Bland. Where was she? 
Could she have said anything? But, no; 
she was gone to find the servant-maid ; yet 
— but Constance always was tempted to dis- 
trust Mrs. Bland; it was not right. And 
why had not Sarah come? It was all so 
unaccountable, and she felt bewildered. 

On arriving at home she was met at the 
door by Sarah, who seemed no way surprised 
to see the manner of her return, though she 
seemed to wonder when Constance took out 
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her purse to pay the cabman. Sarat told 
her that Mrs. Raymond had retired to her 
room for the night, and, as it was late, she 
thought Constance had better not disturb 
her. Constance then inquired why Sarah 
had not come for her, and whether her 
grandmother was surprised or annoyed at 
her (Constance) not being at home sooner? 

" Oh dear, no, miss," said Sarah. " I went 
up to Mrs. Bland's at nine, but she sent word 
to say that the ladies was all very busy, and 
that if missus didn't mind, she would keep 
you a little longer, and send you back, and 
take care you came all safe. And missus 
said, when I came home, she thought, 
maybe, one of the other ladies would bring 
you back in their carriage, or that Mrs. Bland 
would get a cab for you — just like she did, 
miss, you see." 

"Why, Sarah, they never told me you 
were there ! " said Constance, as much coh- 
fiised and more annoyed than before. " There 
is some mistake somewhere, I am sure, and 
I will speak to grandmamma about it to- 
morrow. I am sorry to have kept you up so 
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late, and given you the walk for nothing. 
Good-night," — and Constance retired to her 
little sleeping-room. 

The next day being Saturday, — ^always 
rather a busy one in a small establishment, 
and the one for Constance's music lessons at the 
farm, — there was not time for going to Mrs. 
Bland's, or she would have done so, and have 
tried to get some light thrown on the curious 
events of the last evening. She had told her 
grandmother the substance of it, and that 
good lady was very much puzzled. Mrs. Ray- 
mond thought there had been some great 
mistake or misunderstanding from first to 
last, though she did not enter quite into all 
Constance's feelings in regard to Colonel St. 
Aubyn. She fancied the former might have 
mistaken his manner. He had perhaps meant 
merely to do a kindness in offering to defray 
the expense of a cab for her. She knew from 
Captain Manley that he was peculiar in his 
way of doing things sometimes when he 
meant kindly even, and Constance was sen- 
sitive and high-spirited naturally. Mrs. Bland 
would, no doubt, call and explain. The 
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maid could not have told her that Sarah had 
been there, but made up a message to save 
the trouble of going upstairs; but that, of 
course, must be inquired into. K Mrs. Bland 
did not call that morning, Constancehadbetter 
go and see her, or she would write a note 
herself — ^perhaps that would be better — which 
she did, and sent it by the postman. The 
answer came on Sunday. "Mrs. Bland 
was so sorry Constance had been vexed. 
She could not come down to explain matters^ 
as she had a cold ; and was saving herself 
for the Harleys' party on Monday, when she 
hoped to meet Constance, and would explain 
anything she had to explain." So Constance 
had to be satisfied, and wait patiently for 
Monday evening. 

In the mean time, " Colonel St Aubyn, 
what was he thinking or feeling about her ? " 
Constance wondered to herself. " That she 
was a very forward, unlady-like girl," she 
supposed. " But he need not have imagined 
me all that, without reason, for he meant to 
snub me in some way, I am sure," she 
thought. Then she went on to reflect, — 
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^^ Why should I care what he thought ? why- 
should I mind what his opinion is ? what 
does it matter ? I have not done anything to 
be ashamed of." Why should she let any 
thought of him trouble her at all ? But he 
had been so kind to her, so gentlemanly 
always, and she did not like to sink in his 
opinion or lose his respect, " though, of 
course, he can never take any interest in me 
again after this ; but," again she asked her- 
self, "why should I wish him to do so?" 
She sighed. " It is not my fault, after all," 
— and she tried to put away the uncomfortable 
feeling; but it marred the pleasure with 
which she anticipated the party on Monday 
evening. 

It was, as we said, to be a large one, and 
all the community were going; the rooms 
were all to be thrown open, — carpets up, 
band there, and everything else to make it 
delightful. Mrs. Harley and her daughters 
had come down with Constance's invitation 
themselves, and promised to take care of her, 
though it would be, they feared, late before 
they could send her back. Mrs. Blake had 
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veiy kindly made her a present of a pretty 
wreath for the occasion — ^forget-me-nots. 
This, she said, would set off her ball-dress, 
the original white one, which, thanks ta 
having danced so little at that barrack-ball, 
was as fresh as ever ; and she looked simple 
and pretty and refined in it, though rather 
paler than at her first ball, and with less 
buoyancy of manner. 

The Harleys' carriage came for her early. 
She was to be there before the other guests 
arrived ; and, accordingly, she found herself 
in the drawing-room beside one of the young^ 
ladies, all ready to receive the other expected 
guests. The Harleys were all good-natured 
and pleasant with her. She was one of the 
few girls Miss Harley approved of, but she 
said Constance "had no stupidity or humbug^ 
about her, and wasn't a flirt." Rose Harley 
looked very pretty and bright. 

The party promised to be a pleasant one. 
Soon the guests began to arrive, and the 
ladies of the house dispersed themselves about 
the rooms to entertain their friends. Con- 
«+ance soon found herself seated beside the 
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meek Mrs. Edwards. Mrs. Bland had arrived a 
few minutes before, and she just then perceived 
Constance and her companion, to whom she 
bowed graceftdly and sweetly, and beckoned 
to the former to come and sit by her; but 
Constance could not restrain a certain feeling 
of indignation and sense of unjust treatment, 
which she could scarcely have analyzed, and 
ignored all Mrs. Bland's signs and gestures; 
and presently Mrs. Bland's admirer, George 
Oonder, was at her side, doing his best to 
make himself agreeable. His companion did 
not find him so very engrossing in his admi- 
ration but that she could see and notice 
everything that was going on. Very shortly 
her eye was attracted by the appearance in 
the doorway of the scarlet uniforms of our 
military Mends. The officers had just 
arrived, and, with the Colonel at their head, 
gradually made their way up the room. Mrs. 
Bland watched the foremost individual, and 
saw him speak to his hostess and her daugh- 
ters, looking so handsome and aristocratic, 
and disposed to patronize every one in the 
most gracious manner possible. She also 
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observed him glance round at every one, and 
greet with high-bred courtesy various young 
ladies near him. She noticed him, all of a 
sudden, catch sight of Constance, and then 
the pleasant smile vanished and the brow 
grew dark, and an expression, as of pain, 
passed over his handsome countenance. 

Constance, who had not seen him until thi» 
moment, now looked up, and Mrs. Bland ob- 
served their eyes meet, and Constance's colour, 
in spite of herself, mount to her cheek, 
though she attempted to retain her ordinary 
manner and pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. But this fled, when, instead of coming 
to shake hands with her in his accustomed 
courteous, even kind way, the Colonel merely 
gave her a distant, cold, stiffly -polite bow, 
and then turned away to speak to some one 
else. Mrs. Bland marked all this with evident 
satisfaction, while she kept up a flow of small 
talk with George. 

" I really think my voice is begining to 
come back to me again," she said. '^ I found I 
could make some sounds this morning; I must 
not trust too much to it, but I shall try and 
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muster courage to attempt to speak instead 
of whisper before long." 

George was, of course, charmed at the 
delightful intelligence. 

The dancing now began, and Constance 
was already provided with a partner. The 
Harleys had taken care to introduce her to 
several of the younger officers, and she was 
soon asked for various dances, but only 
engaged herself for quadrilles. She could not 
dance fast dances. '' Never mind," said 
good-natured Rose, " I '11 show you. Wait 
until the gentlemen have gone to supper, and 
we'll have a quiet little waltz for practice, 
and you '11 soon get into it." 

As the evening wore on, Colonel St. Aubyn 
seemed to utterly forget the existence of 
Constance, or, at least, to quite ignore it. 
Captain Manley, who was there, was as usual, 
very pleasant and friendly. His heart being 
in safe keeping with the fair Beatrice, he felt 
at liberty to be the best of friends with Con- 
stance, whom he liked very much ; and she 
could always rely on him as a true friend, and 
was always glad to see him ; so they got on 
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perfectly together. They sat and chatted 
merrily with one another through the first 
fast dance. The Colonel saw them, without 
being seen to notice them. Constance seldom 
looked at him. She did not care to encounter 
that uninviting face more than she could help ; 
and she began to amderstand what Captain 
Manley had said about the Colonel's ^^ black 
looks," with which he was wont to visit his 
Adjutant's offences. 

Constance went off to dance her second 
quadrille, and when it was over, and she sat 
down to release her partner, Mrs. Bland came 
and took possession of a vacant chair beside 
her, and began to try and make herself agree- 
able. She had noticed that Constance had 
rather avoided looking at her, and that she 
could scarcely conceal some not pleasant feel- 
ing towards her ; and she had her own reasons 
for feeling uncomfortable about it. Constance 
now, though not rapturous in her greeting, 
did not wish to appear rude in her manner, 
and she was also anxious to find out something 
about this last evening at her house ; so she 
turned towards her witih cool politeness. 
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Mrs. Bland led to the subject herself very 
soon, watching Constance's face the while. 

^' I have not made much progress with my 
flannel work," she said. '' I am thinking of 
getting up another ' sewing bee,' for, from 
the accounts to-day" (there had been a 
Crimean mail in that morning) " they seem 
to be in waiit of warm things already." 

Constance's colour rose, and her face looked 
less genial than usual, and something very 
like a frown was visible, as she said, ^^You 
promised to tell me something about the other 
evening. How it was that I was never told 
that Sarah had come for me ; for you know 
she did come for me at nine, as grandmamma 
had said she should," 

'^ Oh, yes, my dear," returned Mrs. 
Bland, with her usual sweet smile. '^ I 
found out about it afterwards. She did 
come ; but you see those people stupidly 
would not tell you. They heard the piano 
going, and told your maid she had better 
come back later, or that I would send you 
home, or something." 

"But Colonel St. Aubyn," — Constance 
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hesitated — "he seemed to think I expected 
him to walk home with me." 

" Colonel St. Aubyn ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Bland, looking amused, and feigning surprise. 
"Why did you think so, my dear? But 
one must never be surprised at anything he 
does. I know him well enough now to find 
out that he takes his own line, and a rather 
peculiar one sometimes. I dare say he 
thought you would be immensely flattered 
by his offer to go home with you." 

" No, indeed," said Constance; " I 
thought, perhaps — you — you might have 
asked him." 

" Who ? I ? Why should you imagine I did 
such a thing ? " said she, seeming amused and 
surprised. "By-the-bye, how did you get 
home ? You went off in such a hurry. Did 
you go alone ? for when Mrs. Forster's maid 
came with her bonnet on, you were nowhere 
to be found." 

Constance wondered whether she had done 
Mrs. Bland injustice; but she could not 
divest herself of the impression that she had 
something to do with the Colonel's offer. 
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She involuntarily turned, and half drew her- 
self away from her companion. 

" Constance," said Mrs. Bland, — it was the 
first time she had called her by her Christian 
name, — "you are quite different to me from 
what you generally are. Why is it ? What 
have I done ? Have I offended you in any 
way ? Do tell me what I have done. I 
have meant to be kind to you. Are you 
annoyed with me because I have treated 
you as if you were poor, like myself, or is 
there any other reason why you seem to 
have taken a dislike to me ? Why is it ? " 
she repeated. " I thought that evening you 
would not wish to be at the expense of a cab. 
Of course. Colonel St. Aubyn knows that 
you are poor." Constance winced and drew 
away further. "Nay, do not shrink from 
me, Constance. I should like to be your 
Mend. I have a deeper interest in you than 
you are aware of" Constance's colour came 
and went. " I know your secret, she con- 
tinued." They were alone almost, it was in 
an ante-room, and nearly every one had gone 
to dance. She went on, " I know your 
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father's position." She paused, and looked 
at Constance. 

"From the Condors?" asked the young 
girl, her heart beating quick. 

" I will not . say that the Condors have 
not mentioned it to me." 

" How else could you have heard it ? The 
Condors are the only people that really 
know it. But," she continued, her eyes 
kindling and her cheeks glowing, " I am not 
ashamed of it. I was only wondering how 
or why they should have happened to tell 
you. My father has never done anything to 
dishonour himself since he was a soldier ! " 
And she stopped, and did not . invite further 
remark. 

But a half-shudder passed through her 
frame at Mrs. Bland's next words. " Has he 
ever," she whispered, " has your father ever 
told you about your mother ? — about me ? " 

" Did you ever know my father? " asked 
Constance, as an undefined feeling of dread 
took possession of her mind. 

But Mrs. Bland's whole manner changed, 
and she burst out into a little silvery laugh 
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— ^her voice was really coming back again. 
*^ Your father, how should I know anything 
about him ? What put that absurd notion 
into your head ? " 

Constance was quite bewildered. Mrs. 
Bland's manner was so extraordinary — ^was 
she going out of her mind, or what ? Just at 
this moment Captain Manley came to ask if 
she would dance with him. Constance readily 
accepted the invitation, and rose, with her 
mind fiill of vague wonderings, and a strange 
misgiving at her heart. She was not at all 
sorry to leave Mrs. Bland's side, and yet 
half wishing to hear more, and be certain 
that her misgivings and uncomfortable feel- 
ings were perfectly groundless. She was 
rather distraite and silent throughout the 
dance. However, Mrs. Bland remained in 
the ante-room, and did not see her or the 
effects which her words produced. Presently 
she (Mrs. Bland) observed Colonel St. Aubyn 
passing near her, and addressed a word or 
two to him ; but he not catching her low 
tones, she almost touched his arm, and made 
him take the seat beside her just vacated by 
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Constance. He looked as if he was not over- 
anxious for her society just then, but they 
soon fell into discourse. 

" Oh, Colonel St. Aubyn," she remarked, 
*^ I have not seen you since that evening at 
my house, and I wanted to say something to 
you about Constance Raymond ; for I think 
you take it too strongly. She is young and 
inexperienced, and, besides, one ought not to 
expect too much from any one situated as 
she is ; and surely it was a pardonable wish 
and natural that she should prefer the society 
of one — ^your society I mean — to that of her 
maid." 

Colonel St. Aubyn looked grave. ^^ Mrs. 
Bland," he said, " I do not think that 
sort of feeling depends on age or alto- 
gether on bringing up. It is an innate 
feeling, not given by education entirely. 
I had fancied Miss Raymond a refined 
and thoroughly lady -like -minded girl, 
and I am mistaken, that's all," — and he 
frowned, and looked as if he were not 
inclined to say anything more, and even 
as if he almost hated himself for what he had 
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said to Mrs. Bland, whom, though he seemed 
to find her agreeable and amusing, he did 
not altogether like. But she continued — 

" Well, we must not expect too much. 
She may have presumed upon your kind- 
ness, or fancied you would have put it down 
to childish simplicity; and yet," — and Mrs. 
Bland affected to speak reluctantly, — '' evi- 
dently she knew better. She must have done 
so, because by going off in that way she 
showed she was ashamed of it." 

'^ I prefer dismissing the subject," he said, 
shortly, and she hastily turned to what she 
thought more pleasing topics ; and, as the 
dancing-room was hot and crowded, he con- 
tinued to sit, and, in fact, was gradually led 
away to talk and make himself agreeable, 
she doing the same, as usual. The dance 
ended, the couples began to promenade, 
and to pass through the room where the two 
were sitting, which was the route to the tea- 
room, Constance and her partner among the 
rest ; and they took up their stand very near 
the doorway, and within sight of Colonel 
St. Aubyn and Mrs. Bland. The latter ob- 
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served the eyes of the Colonel constantly 
resting upon Constance — the shade of anger 
which the sight of her at first awakened 
gradually softening down into one of interest 
or scrutinizing inquiry. 

Presently Mrs. Bland said, with a sweet 
smile, — ^^You seem to have forgiven Miss 
Raymond, have you not? Are you not 
thinking how beautiful she looks ? Do you 
admire the cut of her gown very much? 
I cannot say I think it is what most gentle- 
men would consider well-made or becoming." 
She thought Constance was not looking well, 
or well dressed. Perhaps, had it been other- 
wise, she would not have been so anxious to 
call the Colonel's attention to her so much 
at this time. Her own dress was very hand- 
some, — in perfect taste, and beautiiully made, 
and set off her fine figure to the best ad- 
vantage. 

^^No," said Colonel St. Aub^n, rather 
absently, ^^I was not thinking about her 
dress, nor exactly admiring her face — I was 
studying it." 

Mrs. Bland glanced at Constance, and 
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quickly asked,—" Do you see any likeness 
in her to any one you ever saw before ? " 

He turned hastily round to Mrs. Bland — 
so abruptly, in fact, as to startle her exces- 
sively. Constance was, at this moment, 
passing them on her way back to the 
dancing-room with her partner, and so just 
caught his words. "Likeness to whom?" 
he demanded, quickly. 

Mrs. Bland hesitated one instant, and then 
stammered out, in her natural voice, — " To 
me?" 

Constance could not help hearing these 
words, but not the answer, which she would 
have given a good deal to do. " To you ? " 
No, I cannot see the faintest resemblance." 

Mrs. Bland seemed a little coniused, " Our 
hair is rather alike, I mean," she said. 

The Colonel looked for an instant, and 
asked, — '-^ Is there any reason there should 
be? Is she any relation to you?" But 
just at that moment, Rose Harley, passing 
on her partner's arm, stopped before them, 
and said, merrily, — " This is our galop, I 
think. Colonel St. Aubyn," — and he rose, and, 
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saying, in a low voice, to Mrs. Bland, — " I 
should like to have a little more conversation 
with you by-and-by,"— and with a parting 
look, as if he would read her through and 
through, he went off to fulfil his engage- 
ment with Eose Harley. Constance's partner 
having landed her safely beside Miss Harley, 
who was not dancing, Arthur Manley soon 
took the seat on Constance's other side. 
Colonel St. Aubyn saw them so seated, and 
did not approve. If he did not, for his own 
reasons, choose to talk to Constance himself, 
he did not for all that wish that Captain 
Manley should be extra civil to her, and 
he did not approve of Constance's looking 
smiling and pleasant with him, as if she 
found him agreeable. 

Captain Manley had rather fancied there 
must be something "up" between them. It 
might be his imagination, but he certainly 
had not observed the Colonel say a word 
to Constance, and he generally was so kind 
to her. Arthur himself was too well bred 
to make any allusions on the subject to Con- 
stance, and she, never fond of talking about 
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"herself, had not introduced the topic, which 
was an unpleasant one to her. They sat 
and chatted merrily until the end of the 
dance. Perhaps Captain Manley's attitude 
was careless; but, anyhow, his feet were 
encroaching a few inches farther than they 
ought on to the space allotted to the pro- 
menaders ; and it so fell out, that, in coming 
Tip the room and passing the place where 
Arthur Manley and his fair companions were 
.sitting, the ankles of the Colonel came in 
contact with the tips of his Adjutant's boots, 
and the former gentleman exclaimed im- 
patiently, and not over-courteously, — " I 
say, stupid muif, can't you keep your feet 
out of the way ? " 

Arthur's first impulse was, of course, to 
make an equally polite retort ; but the next 
moment his good temper got the better of it, 
and he looked up with a pleasant smile, — " I 
l)eg your humble pardon. Colonel, but I did 
not think my legs were long enough to get 
in anybody's way." 

The Colonel merely said, — " Oh, is it you, 
Manley ?" as if he had not been perfectly 
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aware of it (but it may have been meant as^ 
a sort of apology), and passed on with a very 
cross look on his face. 

"Something has gone wrong with His- 
Majesty to-night," remarked Captain Manley 
to Constance. "I seem to be in his black 
books somehow ; but, for the life of me, I 
cannot tell what I can have possibly done to* 
ofltend him." 

" I rather fear," returned Constance, " that 
I have annoyed him, though most uninten-^ 
tionally." 

"You know now what I mean by his- 
'black books,' " said Arthur, smiling. 

" Oh, yes, indeed, I know now. I am very 
sorry," she continued, " but I had no idea^ 
any one could be so very different at different 
times; and," she said, gravely, "he does not 
seem to care to have anything explained." 

"No, that's exactly it," said Arthur, 
"He fancies liis opinion must be the only 
right one, and, once it is formed, nothing 
, that any one else can say will make him 
change it : that 's what I call his conceit. 
He has been looking glum at me all the 
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evening; however, I suppose it will blow 
over by-and-by." 

The subject of this conversation, mean 
time, had finished his perambulation with 
the younger Miss Harley, and, having de- 
posited her where she wished, walked lei- 
surely, with his mind ftdl of vague thoughts, 
towards the place where he had left Mrs. 
Bland a short time before, intending to re- 
new the conversation which had been pre- 
maturely stopped. But she was not there. 
He went through all the rooms seeking her, 
till at last Mrs. Harley, as he passed her, 
inquired if he were looking for any one. 

" Only Mrs. Bland,'' he said. " I left her 
in the ante-room a short time since." 

"Oh, poor Mrs. Bland has gone home. 
She complained of the noise and heat — said 
it made her faint and ill, and she left a few 
minutes ago." 

The Colonel stood and mused, and, before 
long, found himself called upon to take Mrs. 
Harley in to the supper-room. 

Poor Captain Manley, unfortunately, was 
:again doomed to incur the Colonel's dis- 
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pleasure — ill-fated man! It was at the be- 
ginning of supper : he had placed Constance^ 
at a side-table with one or two other ladies, 
and, after supplying her with eatables, had 
gone to the centre table to procure a glass- 
of champagne for her. One of the waiters 
came behind at that moment, and, stretch- 
ing across for a plate or something, rather 
roughly, pushed him against the Colonel ; he 
happened to be in the act of raising his glass 
io his lips, and it was at this unfortunate 
moment that Arthur's hand touched his^ 
elbow, and the contents of the glass were 
poured over Colonel St. Aubyn's coat, hand, 
and plate. He got up instantaneously^, 
and, turning roimd, saw that Captain Manley 
was the culprit. Before the latter had time 
to get out a word of apology, the Colonel 
exclaimed, in a tone heard, at least, by Con- 
stance, — ^'•It's that confoimded blockhead, 
Manley!" and, turning to Mrs. Harley, he- 
added, in a lower tone, though quite loud 
enough and meant for Arthur to hear, — and 
Constance, too, heard it, — "'Tis the second 
trick he has played me. No one but a 
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thorough-bred snob would have done the same 
sort of thing to one twice in an evening ! " 

Arthur Manley found it very diflScult, for 
once in his life, to command his temper ; but 
he did command it, and, knowing what the 
eflfect of irritating the Colonel still further 
would be, merely said, as calmly as he 
could, — " I apologize most fully, Colonel St. 
Aubyn, for anything I have done unbecoming 
a gentleman; and," he added, in a lower tone, 
only intended for the Colonel's ear, ^^ I trust 
you will do the same, when you recollect 
yourself sufficiently." He then came back to 
Constance, and, but for the slight flush on 
his cheek, and a rather less merry tone in 
his voice, no one would have perceived that 
anything had ruffled him. 

Constance, on returning to the other 
room, noticed for the first time Mrs. piand's 
absence, and soon heard the same account as 
had been given to the Colonel by Mrs. 
Harley. The other ladies got into groups 
of twos and threes, while the gentlemen 
were at supper, and Constance was at leisure 
to recall the last strange words and strange 
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manner of Mrs. Bland to-night. She invo- 
luntarily shuddered as she thought of them, 
and they weighed upon her mind, and she 
could not shake them oflF. And she now 
began to wish it was time to go home (but 
she knew that could not be just yet, as the 
Harleys had said she would have to wait 
» imtil the ball was over). It had not been 
a very pleasant evening. Colonel St. Aubyn 
—how very different from her former im- 
pressions of him! for though she should 
never forget his past kindnesses to herself, she 
thought it extraordinary that he should treat 
Captain Manley in that way, — one whom he 
professed to like so much; had told Mrs. 
Raymond that he was " the best fellow in 
the world," and his dearest friend. She felt 
indignant with him,— she could never think 
of him with a feeling of respect as before. 
He was not the thorough high-bred gentle- 
man she had taken him for : he had called 
Captain Manley a " snob." What was he. 
Colonel St. Aubyn, to use such language in 
regard to one like Captain Manley ? 

Constance was sitting beside Mrs. Harley, 
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who was engaged in a very engrossing con- 
versation with Laura Thompson, and conse- 
quently she was thus left to her own devices 
and thoughts. 

Mrs. Conder and her daughters had ob- 
served, without much regret, the absence 
of the Colonel's usual manifestations of inter- 
est in Constance, and even experienced a 
feeling of great satisfaction thereat, which 
I am afraid was shared in some degree by 
other members of the little society ; but they 
simply attributed it to his loss of interest in 
her. He had been kind to Constance, taken far 
too much notice of her, the Condors thought, 
— now he was tired of her, and had cast her 
off; and they brightened up at the idea, 
and did their best to make up for lost time, 
and were determined to redouble their efforts 
to captivate him. At least. Miss Matilda 
was ; but the Colonel did not give her very 
much opportunity, nor did he seem inclined 
to be very delightful to any one this evening. 

He was almost the last to leave the supp er- 
room. The younger officers had returned, 
and the band, being also duly refreshed, 
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had begun a very tempting waltz, and the 
dancers were beginning to pair oflF. Lanra 
Thompson had just been " secured " by one 
of her miKtaiy Mends, and Mrs. Haxley 
left her seat, a little behind Constance, to 
give some directions to a servant who 
entered, Constance not having had her 
lesson in fast dances, remained sitting as 
before ; and, still occupied with thoughts of 
Mrs. Bland, which mingled with the gay 
strains of the music, she did not notice that 
some one had come up behind her and was 
taking possession of the chair Mrs. Harley had 
quitted. As the person seated himself, Con- 
stance heard the slight movement, and turned 
half round. The colour started to her cheek 
on beholding Colonel St. Aubyn. He had 
been meditating within himself for some 
time before he took this step ; and even 
now it was hardly of his OMm free-will that 
he did so — that is, it seemed as if some 
irresistible impulse had dravm him towards 
Constance ; and she, on her part, could not 
help a feeling rising in her heart, a wish, — 
before she parted with Colonel St. Aubyn 
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for ever, as a friend, — ^to investigate, and, if 
possible, to remove, the cause of the bad 
feeKng he evidently cherished against her. 
However, they neither of them spoke for 
some time — ^perhaps neither knew quite what 
to say to the other. 

At length Colonel St. Aubyn began. He 
felt himself aggrieved, and Constance was 
to blame for it, but he did not intend to 
show it at first by his manner, so he spoke in 
his usual way, though, perhaps, rather more 
formally than he generally talked to her. 
"I have hardly had an opportunity of 
speaking to you before this evening," he 
began, as if he would ignore everything that 
had passed in the shape of unpleasantness. 
" I always seemed to see Captain Manley or 
some one sitting by you, so I should not 
have been able to say a word, even if — " he 
went on to add, seeing that Constance did 
not brighten as usual at his notice of her. 

" Even if you had wished to do so, do you 
mean?" suggested Constance, rather for- 
mally. She, too, could be dignified. 

"No," returned he, equally gravely. " I 
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ivas going to add — even had I thought you 
would have been inclined to speak to me." 
Constance was about to interpose; but he 
went on, — " I believe I have had the extreme 
misfortune to offend you " — ^this with marked 
sarcasm — '^ the other night, as you left me 
without a word. I wished merely to apologize 
for my great mistake (^ mistake which I 
must, in justice to myself, ovm was kindly 
meant) in presuming to offer advice to a 
young lady who evidently had taken a 
decided and peculiar line of her own." 

He paused for a moment, and was then 
about to proceed; but Constance began 
hastily, — "Colonel St. Aubyja, when you 
began to allude to this subject, and spoke of 
my unceremonious departure, I at first felt 
inclined to apologize for what, no doubt, 
was a rude act — I mean going off, as you 
say, ^ without a word ' ; but, from the way 
you ended your remark, you roused a 
feeling of resentment and indignation, which 
may be wrong, but which I cannot help. I 
did, indeed, wish to apologize to you, and 
to ask you what 1 had done to annoy you 
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that evening, and call forth what I think 
was, at any rate, not a very kind speech." 
She stopped for an instant, and then con- 
tinued, in a lower voice, — '' I don't think I 
deserved such an insult from you or any one." 

He listened until she had finished, and 
then said, — ^^I think when a young lady 
does not hesitate to request a gentleman to 
escort her home a long distance late at nighty, 
that the gentleman is excusable, to say the 
least, if he endeavours to show that same 
young lady that it is not a customary pro- 
ceeding ; and that, knowing the world better 
than she does, it is even much kinder to do 
so in any way than to allow her to expose 
herself to remarks or unfavourable notoriety, 
though the manner of his doing so might 
seem harsh to her." 

Constance coloured scarlet. " Yes, but it 
would have been time enough when I had 
asked such a favour; and you should not 
have given me credit for intending to do so, 
and punish me for it." 

" You sent me a message," he returned 
quickly, " which was exactly the same." 
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" A message ! " Constance's eyes opened 
^ide. " A message ! — ^by whom ? " 

" By Mrs. Bland." 

" I did not send you any message — did 
5she — did Mrs. Bland dare^^ continued Con- 
stance, her eyes flashing, " to say anything 
so false, so shameful ? " 

" She told me that you did not like going 
home alone, and gave me to understand that 
you never had really expected your maid, 
and that she had suggested a cab, but you 
declined on account of expense ; and that 
you ^^ wondered whether I would walk home 
with you, whether she would mind asking 
me," or something — I forget her exact words. 
But she gave me a strange impression of 
you — an impression, let me tell you, very 
different from everything I had before formed 
of you." 

"And you believed her," returned Con- 
stance, " and thought ill of me ? " 

" Not ill — no, not ill, only I thought you 
ignorant — " 

" No one is ignorant," she said, " of what 
aidenly ; " and she blushed. 
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Colonel St. Aubyn's manner changed to 
one of great kindness, as he said, with 
unmistakable sincerity and regret, — ^^ I really 
beg your pardon most heartily for doing you 
such great injustice. I can only say. Miss 
Eaymond, that it caused me the greatest 
pain to have given you credit for what I did, 
and that I am most thoroughly and sincerely 
sorry for anything I have done to annoy 
you, and I will prove it to you in any way 
you think best. I am only too delighted," 
he continued, ^^to have had all my unjust 
thoughts set right about you. Will you try 
^nd forget it all, and forgive me ? " — and he 
looked wistfully into her face. He was in 
^earnest, she could see. 



'«' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thou art leaving me without thy voice 
In a lonely home to dwelL 

Felicia Hemans. 

Constance appeared rather grave and ab- 
stracted the morning after the ball. She 
had giyen her grandmother an account of it, 
and answered all her questions. But she 
had spent an unrestful night. Thoughts 
crowded into her mind as she laid her head 
on the pillow, and dreams, in which Mrs* 
Bland, and once Colonel St. Aubyn, figured, 
prevented her sleeping soundly until the last 
half-hour, when the prayer-bell disturbed 
her in the midst of a heavy slumber. Mrs. 
Raymond fancied the evening had not been 
altogether an enjoyable one, but she did not 
say so. She waited until Constance should 
impart whatever confidence she cared to of 
her own accord. After the jnorning reading 
aloud, she took her own book; Constance 
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:also took up her work, but after a few 
aninutes her hands fell listless on her lap, 
-and she seemed lost in thought. " Grand- 
mamma," she said at last, ^^ perhaps it will 
;Sound a very strange question to ask you, 
but are you sure, — was everybody quite sure, 
— ^that it was my own mother who was killed 
in that accident when I was a baby ? " 

Mrs. Raymond laid down her book, and, 
iaking off her spectacles, looked with some 
surprise at Constance. '^ I have not the 
smallest doubt whatever of it, my dear child. 
Why should you ask me ? and at this time, 
too ? " 

" I was afiraid," said the young girl, ^^ you 
^ould think me very foolish, but — ^but — I 
have had such an uncomfortable feeling 
lately, ever since Mrs. Bland came — ^whether 
— ^from things she has said, and her manner, 
and all — whether," — ^but she paused, and 
could not bring out the odious surmise, or 
rather, fear. Mrs. Raymond listened atten- 
tively — ^^ And last night she was so strange; 
talked about papa as if she had known him, 
and said something about my mother and 

VOL. II. I 
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herself all in a breath. I can scarcely 
remember her words, but they startled me so.''^ 

As they startled Mrs. Eaymond now. 
And she made Constance repeat, as exactly 
as she could, eyery word Mrs. Bland had 
said; and then she paused, and thought. 
" It is very extraordinary," she said. ^^ But, 
no ; I cannot for a moment think what you 
do. She may have seen your father, but — 
and yet, did she seem as if she associated 
your mother and herself together?" 

^^Yes; indeed, grandmamma, that wa» 
the impression she gave me; and, oh, it 
makes me so very uncomfortable whenever 
I think of it, for I never could like her. I 
hope it is not wrong, but I always feel an 
almost dislike to her." 

^' No," said Mrs. Raymond, in aus\^er ta 
her own thoughts, ^*I cf^pnot think it is so- 
The more I think of it, the less likely it 
seems. Your father, my dear child, would 
have told me had there been any mistake, I 
feel sure. Besides, we must have mentioned 
Mrs. Bland in our letters, and he says 
nothing about her in reply." But she 
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thought within herself, " He never does say- 
much about any one, except himself and 
ourselves." — '' But," added she, aloud, ^^ after 
what Mrs. Bland said to you last night, I 
shall make no scruple of asking her for an 
explanation, and finding out the truth from 
her." 

Constance feared in her own mind that 
"the truth " would be a difficult matter to 
extract from Mrs. Bland, but she did not say 
so, and was only too glad that Mrs. Ray- 
mond should take the matter up. 

"Yes; if you will walk up to Mrs. 
Bland's, my dear, and ask her to be kind 
enough to come down and see me. If she is 
unable to do so, I should like you to order 
me a cab, and I will go and see her." 

Colonel St. Aubyn likewise had his 
cogitations about Mrs. Bland. "What an 
extraordinary woman she is ! What was the 
meaning of her strange speeches, and the 
evident insinuations she threw out last 
night ? I will go and have a talk with her, 
and find out; and then — " But we need 
not pursue his thoughts further. As soon as 
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his morning's business was over, and before 
Constance's visit was paid, he set Out for 
Mrs. Bland's lodgings. Strange to say, the 
blinds were all down, and the front door 
open, and the maid with her gown tucked 
up, and the staircase, passage, &c., were 
all in an indescribable state of chaos and 
dust. 

'^ Is Mrs. Bland at home ?" asked the visitor. 

^^La, bless you, no, sir!" answered Mrs. 
Forster, emerging from the background, 
'^ did not you know as she has left, sir ?" 

^^Left? Gone away, do you mean, for 
good?" 

^^Yes, sir; I mean for good, as you may 
say. She came back last night from the 
ball, about twelve o'clock, I should think it 
were, and said she felt ill — poorly-like ; and 
me and Ann heard her up and down, and 
back and forth, all the night. And when I 
took her tea in this morning early, la, bless 
you, if she wasn't all packed up and every- 
think. She had got bad news, didn't she 
say, Ann? And I expect it was that as 
took her off so hurried ; and that she got a 
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telegraft last night, just as she was coming 
in, for we saw the yellow cover of one layin' 
on the floor after she was gone." 

^* But do you mean that she is not coming 
back?" asked Colonel St. Aubyn, in sur- 
prise. "Did she leave no address, — and is 
everything right ?" 

" Quite right, sir, as to her. She told me 
she would leave her direction at the Post- 
Office. London, I think, sir, as her boxes 
was directed. And, oh, yes, she paid up 
everythink — everythink. She didn't owe no 
bills, for I found for her. And she was 
quite honest every way ; and even left me 
Hhese little trifles of things,' she said," 
pointing to one or two little nick-nacks, 
rather the worse for wear. 

Colonel St. Aubyn walked away in much 
astonishment, so sudden her departure had 
been, and after her words to him last night. 
But she might have had reasons, of which, 
natural enough as they might be, he, of 
course, knew nothing. Constance was told 
the same account when she came to Mrs. 
Forster s a few hours later in the day. 
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Mrs. Bland's departure made a great sen- 
sation in Sandport. It was the town talk, 
and elicited much expression of opinion 
about her. Mrs. Blake was not at all sur- 
prised; she had never fancied her. The 
Misses Thompson said it was so unlike Mrs. 
Bland, so kind and considerate to every one, 
and so fond of Sandport. Nothing but some 
real trouble would have taken her away so 
suddenly. Mr. George Conder was very 
sentimental, and ^^ hoped it was not a 
sudden attack of some terrible throat disease 
that had taken her up to London for advice." 
However, like all ^^nine days' wonders," it 
at length subsided, and Sandport went back 
to its accustomed ways, such as it had been 
before the meteor-like apparition of Mrs. 
Bland. Now that she had departed in the 
same meteor-like way, Mrs. Raymond, as 
well as Constance, had curious misgivings 
about her. But while the former still held 
to her original opinion, her grand-daughter 
fancied and dreaded her own idea was the 
right one. Mrs. Bland's abrupt departure 
strengthened the impression, and it was long 
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before she could divest herself of the haunt- 
ing apprehension. 

Mrs. Raymond would not broach the 
subject of Constance's suspicions to her son. 
She would wait for all information as to 
what was past, as she had so long and 
patiently waited, for her son's return to 
make everything clear; and she felt all 
would come right in the end. She did go so 
far, however, as to ask whether he had ever 
met a Mrs. Bland, describing, as accurately 
as she could, her personal appearance ; but in 
his answer he said he had never met with 
:any one answering her description, either in 
name or appearance. This quite satisfied 
Mrs. Raymond, and very nearly quieted 
Constance's alarms. 

Colonel St. Aubyn seemed thoroughly and 
sincerely sorry, as he said, for the mistake 
he had made in regard to Constance. He 
now believed it to have been entirely a 
mistake, or rather something worse, on Mrs. 
Bland's part; and he was most anxious to 
do away with the efltect of his rudeness to 
Constance, — at any rate, to make up for his 
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unkind words and hard thoughts as best he 
might. The worthy' lady who had lately 
departed would have been rather taken 
aback, could she have known what very 
opposite results her little scheme had produced 
from those she intended. The Colonel now 
seemed only anxious to know what to do in 
order to show the sincerity of his regrets- 
for his conduct. But what could he do? 
He had said all he could in the way of 
apology and regret. If he could only do 
her some substantial benefit — so poor, so 
good as she was! And he blamed the 
stupid conventionality of society that he 
could not write out a cheque, and send it to 
her, for a sum which he would scarcely feel 
the want of (though he was always blaming 
his uncle for keeping him like a pauper on 
such a miserable allowance), and which 
would be riches to her. A ten-pound note, 
he thought, would set her up for the next six 
months ; and he racked his brains to discover 
some mode in which he might give this 
without wounding that sensitive nature, or 
mortifying her high spirit and self-respect. 
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What was the result of all these cogitations 
will be given best in one of Captain 
Manley's letters to Canada about this period. 
After a short account of the ball at the 
Harleys', hegoes on: — '^ As you may suppose, 
I and the Colonel were very near parting 
company for good. I really cannot stand 
much more of this sort of thing — there are 
limits to everything; and I should most 
likely have given him warning to look out 
for another Adjutant, — which I flatter myself 
would have been as great a loss to him as 
to me, — but he came to my room the next 
morning with the most abject apology. ' He 
had treated me most shamefully,' he said; 
^he had behaved like a brute; he did not 
know what had got into him last night — 
supposed I would never care to speak to 
him again, and he quite deserved it, he 
knew; but I was his only friend,' and lots 
of humbug of that sort. ^ That he was so 
wretched that night — something unpleasant 
had happened,' &c., ^he could not tell me,' 
&c. I expect it had something to do with 
that extraordinary woman I told you of, 
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Mrs. Bland. He has been at her house con- 
stantly lately, and, I suppose, carrying on a 
great flirtation; but he never said much 
about her to me — he knew I could not abide 
the woman. Whether he really did admire 
her, and she refused him, — ^which I cann^ot 
believe possible, — or whatever else it was, I 
cannot say ; but, anyhow, she went off all of 
a sudden the day after the ball, thank for- 
tune ! He really did seem rather down and 
out of sorts. And, as it is (though not a 
-'first offence'), still the first time he has 
ever condescended to apologize to me, and 
to really seem ashamed of himself, I have 
forgiven him, and he 'seeks my society' 
quite as much as is agreeable to me. There 
he is now ; I hear his knock, and must leave 
this to finish to-morrow." — (Date next day). 
^' You must know that my interruption was 
the Colonel coming and begging me to ride 
with him, and I could not get off. He still 
has his head full of benevolent projects for 
that poor little girl who is going to be a 
governess, and whose father is a soldier, you 
know. Well, what do you think is his last 
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scheme ? — He will have his own way now, 
and I cannot stop him, and he has dragged 
me into it also, and I must do the best I can ; 
but you will laugh at the whole thing, it 
is so absurd. It appears she gives music- 
lessons at a farm - house some distance 
off; she told me of it one day after we 
had met her going one morning, as we were 
riding to covert. Well, the hounds are to 
meet not far from there in a few days, and 
what do you think he is going to do ? He 
is going to pretend he has lost a ring — that 
is, it is to be dropped, of course, as if ac- 
cidentally, close to a stile which she will 
have to pass through, beside a gate. It is a 
really very valuable ring, — one given him, I 
think, by his o\^ fiancee^ — and Miss Raymond 
is to pick it up — she can't well miss it after 
I have arranged it as he desires ; and then 
he is going to advertise it, and offer a reward 
of £10 for it. He had to take me into his 
confidence (though I could not help showing 
him how absurd I thought it), as he wants 
me to help him carry it out. She is not to 
suspect that the ring is his. Don't you wish 
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me well through my part of this sensible pro- 
ceeding ? I shall have to wait for my next 
to let you know the result, as this letter must 
go off to-night." 

But we need not wait for another fort- 
night to know how this original and philan- 
thropic idea succeeded, but follow Constance 
as she nears the stile. It was on her return 
from her lesson at the farm that, as she was 
about to go through the turnstile, the costly 
trinket caught her eye. She did not know 
that Captain Manley had put it there but a 
few minutes ago, after all the field of hunts- 
men, grooms, and tag-rag and bob-tail of the 
country, had quite passed ; and that he had 
kept strict watch until he saw Constance at a 
safe distance, or rather nearness, to prevent 
all intervention or mistake; and it lay on 
the grass close to the stile, with a very con- 
spicuous bit of scarlet geranium (placed) 
close beside it, to avoid all possibility of its 
escaping notice, and in the midst of foot and 
horse-prints, to make the deception more 
successful. Constance stooped and picked it 
up, and examined it. It was a very massive 
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gold ring, with the one initial ^^C." embedded 
in it in diamonds. "Whose could it be?" 
Some one had lost it evidently in riding. 
It could not belong to any one living in the 
little cottages near, and there was no large 
house between this and the town. What 
should she do ? Leave it where she had at 
first seen it ? No ; she ought, of course, to 
try and find the owner, and restore it. The 
loser of such a valuable piece of jewellery 
would be sure to miss it soon, and make 
inquiries. Probably she should meet the 
crier on her way home. 

She did not meet the crier, but, as she 
entered the High Street on her way into the 
little town, her attention was caught by 
the following words, wHtteUj not printed, 
in the largest letters possible: — "LOST, a 

gentleman's ring! GOLD AND DIAMONDS. TeN 

Pounds Reward." And in smaller letters 
the details were given — ^^ Supposed to have 
been dropped in hunting this morning," &c. 
It was at a small jeweller s shop-window the 
above notice had been placed. 

Constance immediately went to "inquire 
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within " of the shopman. He took the ring, 
saying, after a few questions to Constance, 
that no doubt it was the one named in the 
notice, and was prepared to give the reward 
ofltered for the finding of the treasure, adding, 
" Well, miss, it is very fortunate you found 
it, and the gentleman will be very glad. 
He is in a great state about it, I believe." 

" And can you tell me whose it is?" asked 
Constance, declining the reward with thanks, 
which the man pressed upon her. 

^' Well, miss, I believe it belongs to one 
of those young Mr. Greenes." 

^^ Greene? " repeated Constance ; "I don't 
know them, I think ?" 

^^ Very like not, miss," returned the jewel- 
ler ; " but they hunt a good deal about here. 
There 's old Mr. Greene, their father, the 
banker, you know, worth a million of money, 
they say." 

Constance had heard of the millionaire who 
lived in the large town of Fenchester near. 
She had a minute's struggle against a dislike 
to receive the money ; but then, feeling that 
it came from one who could very well afford 
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it, and to whom it was, of course, of much 
les§ value than the ring, which, had it fallen 
into other hands, might never have reached 
Mr. Greene, and also that it was no one 
whom she knew, she made up her mind not 
to refuse ^^ the goods the gods provide us," 
and, requesting Mr. Marsh, the jeweller, not 
to mention her name, unless unavoidable, 
she gave up the ring, and, receiving the ten- 
pound note, she left the shop and returned 
home. 

The money, as may be readily ittuagined,. 
found its way into the little savings-purse 
for her father. And so poor Colonel St. 
Aubyn's benevolent designs of contributing 
to Constance's limited wardrobe, and helping 
her to make a more fashionable appearance, 
if such were indeed his object, were quite 
defeated. But she had the money, however — 
this he knew ; and his conscience felt relieved. 
He had done his best to atone for his injus- 
tice, and he had not wounded her feelings 
in the act of doing it. And very proud he 
was of the success of his experiment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And yet to be afeaid of my deserving 
Were bat a weak disabling of mysell 

Shakespsasb. 

Colonel St. Aubyn received, about this 
time, an invitation to Grantley Hall, the 
seat of Lady Selina Brooke's father. The 
place was in the neighbourhood of York, 
and rather on the way to his uncle's. He 
had had more than one invitation there of 
late, and it was quite evident that there was 
some idea of wishing to " arrange " a match 
between him and the stately Lady Selina. 
In fact, there was more than one young lady 
of his acquaintance, as we have hinted, who 
would not have said "No" had he asked her 
to become his bride ; and there was more 
than one mamma who would have been 
much gratified at such an act on his part. 
The Leslies were very kind and persevering 
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in offering him their hospitalities, and our 
Sandport belles, as we have seen, made scarce 
a secret of their predilections. And vain 
as he was, and seeing it all, as he did, it 
was rather fun to him to tantalize them, 
and show them how he could resist all their 
attractions and flatteries. Yet, on the whole 
he did not dislike the homage. But just now 
he did not particularly wish to go away. 
The hunting, which had not long begun, 
was, he said, very good in the neighbour- 
hood of Sandport. However, as he was 
anxious to see his uncle, and persuade him 
to adopt his views about " that plantation," 
and to insist on his turning off the "old 
keeper, who was not worth a brass farthing," 
he thought he might as well go to the North, 
taking Grantley Hall on his way, as he was 
asked, and have a day or two among the 
pheasants there. The estate was famous 
for its covert shooting ; several men of his 
acquaintance were to be there, and Colonel 
St. Aubyn prided himself upon being a good 
shot. So, on the whole, he thought he would 
condescend to accept the invitation. 

VOL. II. K 
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He came down to call on Mrs. Raymond 
shortly before his journey, accompanied by 
Captain Manley. He had scarcely seen 
Constance since the Harleys' ball, and, when 
he did, she was, though perfectly polite and 
lady-like, not at all anxious to put herself 
more in his way than necessary ; and though 
she forgave his mistake thoroughly, as she 
told him, she did not seem to appreciate 
all his manifestations of kindness and interest 
as she had done formerly. He saw it, and 
seemed to feel it. And this afternoon, when 
they called, Constance was not sorry that 
Captain Manley happened to seat himself 
next to her, leaving Colonel St. Aubyn 
to take the chair nearest to Mrs. Raymond, 
as he did, and made himself very agreeable 
too, and showed a warmer interest in the 
old lady's health, &c., than he had ever done 
before. Arthur Manley was confiding to 
Constance his happy prospects, — he was to 
have his long leave soon after the Colonel's 
return. 

^^ And then, I suppose," she said, '^ change 
of air? I recommend a long sea voyage." 
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" Thank you very much," returned he, 
merrily ; "I think I will act upon your kind 
recommendation." 

Colonel St. Aubyn looked round, Arthur 
thought, with half-envious eyes, as he saw 
them on such pleasant terms, merrily chatting 
together. Of course, he and Captain Manley 
were in a totally different category. He 
(Arthur) was at liberty to be as sociable as 
he pleased with Constance, and being an en- 
gaged man too, as she knew, there was nothing 
to prevent it. She would not be misled ; and 
it is just possible our aristocratic friend might 
have thought there were compensations for 
*^ inferior creatures " not moimted on such 
a high pinnacle of importance as himself, and 
such unapproachable grandeur. 

At last the Colonel, who had seemed 
rather to be waiting for a pause in the con- 
versation of the two friends, said that he had 
brought down a few studies of trees, which 
he had just come across in one of his port- 
folios, and which he thought might be of use 
to Constance. 

'^ It was very good of you," responded 
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Mrs. Eaymond, while Constance thanked 
him very civilly. "Constance's trees are 
rather her weak point, I think," added 
her grandmother; " but," she continued^ 
anxious not to discourage Constance's en- 
deavours, " I think she has some taste for 
figures." 

"I did not know you did figures at all^ 
Miss Raymond," remarked the Colonel; 
" they are a higher style of art." 

" Yes," said Constance, "when well done; 
but mine are only first attempts, from my 
own ideas. I have no real knowledge of the 
art." 

" Might I ask you to show them to me ? "^ 
returned Colonel St. Aubyn ; " and let me 
form my own judgment on them ? " 

Constance was about to decline the honour 
of his criticism in this instance, but her 
grandmother interposed, — " Yes, Constance^ 
let Colonel St. Aubyn see your etchings, — 
those illustrations of the ^Idylls.' I am 
sure he will not expect too much of a 
beginner." 

So there was nothing for it. Constance 
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iook them from the drawer where she kept 
ihem, and placed them on the table. The 
Colonel took them up one by one, and 
inspected them careftdly, and commended 
them highly. 

Constance caught a gKmpse of her " King 
Arthur," and her usual blush rose to her face, 
just as the Colonel's eye caught hers. Some- 
thing in his expression made her suspect 
that he saw the likeness her grandmother 
had detected. Mrs. Eaymond herself had 
forgotten all about it, and, without her 
spectacles, as she was now, she could not 
observe it. But Colonel St. Aubyn was 
evidently gratified, and there was a decided 
<5h£^nge in his manner. He had not, it 
fieemed, thought it presumption in her to 
make him her model. But he, probably, 
would have done so in sober earnest some 
months ago. 

The gentlemen soon rose to take leave, 
and Colonel St. Aubyn's manner was at its 
very kindest, as he said good-bye to Con- 
stance, " I hope,'' he added, " you will go 
on with your illustrations of the ^ Idylls,' and 
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allow me to see the rest when I return.'^ 
And Constance's gratitude, if not her admi- 
ration and respect, was rekindled by that 
very fascinating voice and manner, though 
she did not show it as she formerly would 
have done. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I would that you were all to me, 
You who are just so much, no more. 

Browning. 

In the mean time, the battles of Balaklava 
and Inkerman had been fought, but the 
regiment in which Constance's father was 
had not yet been engaged. He had, how- 
ever, been promoted to the rank of Sergeant, 
to his daughter's great delight, and the next 
promotion, as she told herself, would raise 
him to the rank of a real gentleman. His 
letters were cheerful, but it was because he 
concealed all painful subjects, and no one 
knew of the privations and discomforts he 
was undergoing. Constance's little hoard 
was increasing, — every Week she added some- 
thing to it ; " but, perhaps," she said to 
herself, ^' he will not require it after all — who 
knows ? When his regiment goes into action 
he may distinguish himself and win promo- 
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tion thus ; others have done so, — ^why not 
he ? " And this became her day-dream. She 
almost longed for an action to take place. 
She was as sanguine as her grandmother was 
the reverse. Constance had not that nervous 
fear that some people have of the battle-field. 
She looked upon it more as a scene of glory ; 
but she was young and ardent, and seemed 
to think, with Jeannot, that ^' the soldier's is a 
noble trade, ^' and that the only thing want- 
ing for her father was scope for his valour 
and military qualities to have fiill play ; and 
she would kindle into raptvres in talking to 
her grandmother on the subject. But Mrs. 
Raymond would only answer quietly, ^^ No, 
Constance, I am only too thankful that they 
are spared from real fighting so far. I have 
a dread of another battle ! " Constance was 
gay and buoyant, and could not feel the 
apprehension of peril which she told herself 
really did exist, and for which she ought to 
be prepared. 

Colonel St. Aubyn returned in due time 
from his visits in the North — the first an- 
nouncement of it at Mrs. Raymond's being 
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in the form of a handsome present of game 
(game was a legitimate present, he was glad 
to think ; no one compromised themselves 
by accepting that). It was highly appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Raymond, who was fond of 
it, and did not often receive it. The next 
manifestation was an account of his state of 
mind from Captain Manley, who was calling. 
He said that the Colonel had come back, as 
usual, in a state of indignation with his uncle, 
— of course, they had been quarrelling, — and 
that Colonel St. Aubyn was not more cheerful 
about it than usual. " He has brought back 
some copies for you, I think. Miss Raymond," 
continued Arthur; " but I hope he will not 
hurry down with them, but wait until his 
* anger cools,' for he is always ready to vent 
it upon the first victim he meets, whether 
guilty or innocent." 

Constance laughed, and said something 
about " having the advantage of being too 
insignificant an object, and therefore escaping 
the danger of his ire." 

" I don't know," returned Arthur ; "I 
advise you to look out." 
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Constance smiled again, but she said to 
herself, " dreams go by contraries/' — and 
she thought of one she had had in the past 
night. She had dreamed of the Colonel : it 
was such a pleasant dream. He was so 
agreeable, and looked so very handsome, 
and was so very kind to her — at least, there 
was a mixed-up feeling in the dream, half 
as if she were taking part in it, and then 
as if it all changed into a story she was 
reading, and it was all so very pleasant and 
delightful ; but, just as she got to the most 
exciting part, it was cruelly interrupted by 
the very prosaic reality of Sarah coming to 
awaken her, with the words, as she drew 
the curtain, — " Miss Constance, it 's half-past 
seven. Your bath is poured out.'' Con- 
stance would fain have gone on with the 
dream, and, only half awake, Sarah heard 
her answer, — ^^Yes, but I must wait and 
hear what the girl says." — " Time to get up, 
miss," Sarah suggested, and walked out of 
the room. The dream, however, made a 
great impression on her, and ever and anon it 
recurred to her thoughts while she was dress- 
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ing, and during the rest of the morning ; 
but she would not have cared to repeat it^ 
even to her grandmother. 

The next day was a lovely warm one, such 
as sometimes comes late in November, after 
the first frost has been, and touched the- 
gardens, and faded leaves and flowers, — a 
sort of balmy, unnatural warmth, but very 
delicious to the feelings. Mrs. Raymond 
had received a note from Mrs. Blake in the 
course of 'the morning, saying, as the day 
was so uncommonly warm, she would come 
down in her pony-carriage and take Mrs. 
Eaymond to pay the visit she had so long 
intended to the Leslies. The drive would 
do her good, and there would be no risk of 
her catching cold, as there was not a breath 
of wind. 

" I think I may venture,'' remarked Mrs, 
Raymond. ^^ I should like to call there 
before winter sets in. Once the cold weather 
comes, I should be afraid to drive so far." 
And so it was arranged : Mrs. Blake would 
call for her early in the afternoon ; and Con- 
stance settled, as it would be rather hot for 
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He came down to call on Mrs. Raymond 
shortly before his journey, accompanied by 
Captain Manley. He had scarcely seen 
Constance since the Harleys' ball, and, when 
he did, she was, though perfectly polite and 
lady-like, not at all anxious to put herself 
more in his way than necessary ; and though 
she forgave his mistake thoroughly, as she 
told him, she did not seem to appreciate 
all his manifestations of kindness and interest 
as she had done formerly. He saw it, and 
seemed to feel it. And this afternoon, when 
they called, Constance was not sorry that 
Captain Manley happened to seat himself 
next to her, leaving Colonel St. Aubyn 
to take the chair nearest to Mrs. Raymond, 
as he did, and made himself very agreeable 
too, and showed a warmer interest in the 
old lady's health, &c., than he had ever done 
before. Arthur Manley was confiding to 
Constance his happy prospects, — he was to 
have his long leave soon after the Colonel's 
return. 

^^ And then, I suppose," she said, " change 
of air? I recommend a long sea voyage." 
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" Thank you very much," returned he, 
merrily ; "I think I will act upon your kind 
recommendation." 

Colonel St. Aubyn looked round, Arthur 
thought, with half-envious eyes, as he saw 
them on such pleasant terms, merrily chatting 
together. Of course, he and Captain Manley 
were in a totally different category. He 
(Arthur) was at liberty to be as sociable as 
he pleased with Constance, and being an en- 
gaged man too, as she knew, there was nothing 
to prevent it. She would not be misled ; and 
it is just possible our aristocratic friend might 
have thought there were compensations for 
*^ inferior creatures" not mounted on such 
a high pinnacle of importance as himself, and 
such unapproachable grandeur. 

At last the Colonel, who had seemed 
rather to be waiting for a pause in the con- 
versation of the two friends, said that he had 
brought down a few studies of trees, which 
he had just come across in one of his port- 
folios, and which he thought might be of use 
to Constance. 

" It was very good of you," responded 
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Mrs. Eaymond, wHle Constance thanked 
him very civilly. "Constance's trees are 
rather her weak point, I think," added 
her grandmother; "but," she continued^ 
anxious not to discourage Constance's en- 
deavours, " I think she has some taste for 
figures." 

"I did not know you did figures at all^ 
Miss Raymond," remarked the Colonel; 
" they are a higher style of art." 

" Yes," said Constance, " when well done ; 
but mine are only first attempts, fi:om my 
own ideas. I have no real knowledge of the 
art." 

" Might I ask you to show them to me ? "^ 
returned Colonel St. Aubyn ; " and let me 
form my own judgment on them ? " 

Constance was about to decKne the honour 
of his criticism in this instance, but her 
grandmother interposed, — " Yes, Constance^ 
let Colonel St. Aubyn see your etchings, — 
those illustrations of the ^Idylls.' I am 
sure he will not expect too much of a 

'Thinner." 

there was nothing for it. Constance 
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iook them from the drawer where she kept 
them, and placed them on the table. The 
Colonel took them up one by . one, and 
inspected them carefully, and commended 
them highly. 

Constance caught a glimpse of her " King 
Arthur," and her usual blush rose to her face, 
just as the Colonel's eye caught hers. Some- 
thing in his expression made her suspect 
that he saw the likeness her grandmother 
had detected. Mrs. Raymond herself had 
forgotten all about it, and, without her 
spectacles, as she was now, she could not 
observe it. But Colonel St. Aubyn was 
evidently gratified, and there was a decided 
oh^nge in his manner. He had not, it 
seemed, thought it presumption in her to 
make him her model. But he, probably, 
would have done so in sober earnest some 
months ago. 

The gentlemen soon rose to take leave, 
and Colonel St. Aubyn's manner was at its 
very kindest, as he said good-bye to Con- 
stance, " I hope," he added, " you will go 
on with your illustrations of the ^ Idylls,' and 
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allow me to see the rest when I return." 
And Constance's gratitude, if not her admi- 
ration an(J respect, was rekindled by that 
very fascinating voice and manner, though 
she did not show it as she formerly would 
have done. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I would that you were all to me, 
You who are just so much, no more. 

Browning. 

In the mean time, the battles of Balaklava 
and Inkerman had been fought, but the 
regiment in which Constance's father was 
had not yet been engaged. He had, how- 
ever, been promoted to the rank of Sergeant, 
to his daughter's great delight, and the next 
promotion, as she told herself, would raise 
him to the rank of a real gentleman. His 
letters were cheerful, but it was because he 
concealed all painful subjects, and no one 
knew of the privations and discomforts he 
was undergoing. Constance's little hoard 
was increasing, — every week she added some- 
thing to it ; " but, perhaps," she said to 
herself, " he will not require it after all — who 
knows ? When his regiment goes into action 
he may distinguish himself and win promo- 
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tion thus ; others have done so, — why not 
he ? " And this became her day-dream. She 
ahnost longed for an action to take place. 
She was as sanguine as her grandmother was 
the reverse. Constance had not that nervous 
fear that some people have of the battle-field. 
She looked upon it more as a scene of glory ; 
but she was young and ardent, and seemed 
to think, with Jeannot, that " the soldier's is a 
noble trade," and that the only thing want- 
ing for her father was scope for his valour 
and military qualities to have fiill play ; and 
she would kindle into raptures in talking to 
her grandmother on the subject. But Mrs. 
Raymond would only answer quietly, '' No, 
Constance, I am only too thankful that they 
are spared from real fighting so far. I have 
a dread of another battle ! " Constance was 
gay and buoyant, and could not feel the 
apprehension of peril which she told herself 
really did exist, and for which she ought to 
be prepared. 

Colonel St. Aubyn returned in due time 
fi:om his visits in the North— the first an- 
nouncement of it at Mrs. Raymond's being 
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in the form of a handsome present of game 
(game was a legitimate present, he was glad 
to think ; no one compromised themselves 
by accepting that). It was highly appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Raymond, who was fond of 
it, and did not often receive it. The next 
manifestation was an account of his state of 
mind from Captain Manley, who was calling. 
He said that the Colonel had come back, as 
usual, in a state of indignation with his uncle, 
— of course, they had been quarrelling, — and 
that Colonel St. Aubyn was not more cheerful 
about it than usual. ^^ He has brought back 
fiome copies for you, I think. Miss Raymond," 
continued Arthur; ^^ but I hope he will not 
hurry down with them, but wait until his 
^ anger cools,' for he is always ready to vent 
it upon the first victim he meets, whether 
guilty or innocent.'^ 

Constance laughed, and said something 
about " having the advantage of being too 
insignificant an object, and therefore escaping 
the danger of his ire." 

" I don't know," returned Arthur ; ^^ I 
advise you to look out." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
Were but a weak disabling of mysell 

Shakespeare. 

Colonel St. Aubyn received, about this 
time, an invitation to Grantley Hall, the 
seat of Lady Selina Brooke's father. The 
place was in the neighbourhood of York, 
and rather on the way to his uncle's. He 
had had more than one invitation there of 
late, and it was quite evident that there was 
some idea of wishing to " arrange " a match 
between him and the stately Lady Selina. 
In fact, there was more than one young lady 
of his acquaintance, as we have hinted, who 
would not have said ^^No" had he asked her 
to become his bride ; and there was more 
than one mamma who would have been 
much gratified at such an act on his part. 
The Leslies were very kind and persevering 
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in offering him their hospitalities, and our 
Sandport belles, as we have seen, made scarce 
a secret of their predilections. And vain 
as he was, and seeing it all, as he did, it 
was rather fun to him to tantalize them, 
and show them how he could resist all their 
attractions and flatteries. Yet, on the whole 
he did not dislike the homage. But just now 
he did not particularly wish to go away. 
The hunting, which had not long begun, 
was, he said, very good in the neighbour- 
hood of Sandport. However, as he was 
anxious to see his uncle, and persuade him 
to adopt his views about ^^that plantation," 
and to insist on his turning off the "old 
keeper, who was not worth a brass farthing," 
he thought he might as well go to the North, 
taking Grantley Hall on his way, as he was 
asked, and have a day or two among the 
pheasants there. The estate was famous 
for its covert shooting ; several men of his 
acquaintance were to be there, and Colonel 
St. Aubyn prided himself upon being a good 
shot. So, on the whole, he thought he would 
condescend to accept the invitation. 

VOL. II. K 
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He came down to call on Mrs. Raymond 
shortly before his journey, accompanied by 
Captain Manley. He had scarcely seen 
Constance since the Harleys' ball, and, when 
he did, she was, though perfectly polite and 
lady-like, not at all anxious to put herself 
more in his way than necessary ; and though 
she forgave his mistake thoroughly, as she 
told him, she did not seem to appreciate 
all his manifestations of kindness and interest 
as she had done formerly. He saw it, and 
seemed to feel it. And this afternoon, when 
they called, Constance was not sorry that 
Captain Manley happened to seat himself 
next to her, leaving Colonel St. Aubyn 
to take the chair nearest to Mrs. Raymond, 
as he did, and made himself very agreeable 
too, and showed a warmer interest in the 
old lady's health, &c., than he had ever done 
before. Arthur Manley was confiding to 
Constance his happy prospects, — ^he was to 
have his long leave soon after the Colonel's 
return. 

^^ And then, I suppose," she said, " change 
of air? I recommend a long sea voyage." 
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" Thank you very much," returned he, 
merrily ; "I think I will act upon your kind 
recommendation." 

Colonel St. Aubyn looked round, Arthur 
thought, with half-envious eyes, as he saw 
them on such pleasant terms, merrily chatting 
together. Of course, he and Captain Manley 
were in a totally different category. He 
(Arthur) was at liberty to be as sociable as 
he pleased with Constance, and being an en- 
gaged man too, as she knew, there was nothing 
to prevent it. She would not be misled ; and 
it is just possible our aristocratic Mend might 
have thought there were compensations for 
" inferior creatures " not mounted on such 
a high pinnacle of importance as himself, and 
such unapproachable grandeur. 

At last the Colonel, who had seemed 
rather to be waiting for a pause in the con- 
versation of the two friends, said that he had 
brought down a few studies of trees, which 
he had just come across in one of his port- 
folios, and which he thought might be of use 
to Constance. 

" It was very good of you," responded 
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He came down to call on Mrs. Raymond 
shortly before his journey, accompanied by 
Captain Manley. He had scarcely seen 
Constance since the Harleys' ball, and, when 
he did, she was, though perfectly polite and 
lady-like, not at all anxious to put herself 
more in his way than necessary ; and though 
she forgave his mistake thoroughly, as she 
told him, she did not seem to appreciate 
all his manifestations of kindness and interest 
as she had done formerly. He saw it, and 
seemed to feel it. And this afternoon, when 
they called, Constance was not sorry that 
Captain Manley happened to seat himself 
next to her, leaving Colonel St. Aubyn 
to take the chair nearest to Mrs. Raymond, 
as he did, and made himself very agreeable 
too, and showed a warmer interest in the 
old lady's health, &c., than he had ever done 
before. Arthur Manley was confiding to 
Constance his happy prospects, — he was to 
have his long leave soon after the ColonePs 
return. 

^^ And then, I suppose," she said, " change 
of air? I recommend a long sea voyage." 
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" Thank you very much," returned he, 
merrily ; "I think I will act upon your kind 
recommendation." 

Colonel St. Aubyn looked round, Arthur 
thought, with half-envious eyes, as he saw 
them on such pleasant terms, merrily chatting 
together. Of course, he and Captain Manley 
were in a totally different category. He 
(Arthur) was at liberty to be as sociable as 
he pleased with Constance, and being an en- 
gaged man too, as she knew, there was nothing 
to prevent it. She would not be misled ; and 
it is just possible our aristocratic Mend might 
have thought there were compensations for 
*^ inferior creatures " not mounted on such 
a high pinnacle of importance as himself, and 
such unapproachable grandeur. 

At last the Colonel, who had seemed 
rather to be waiting for a pause in the con- 
versation of the two friends, said that he had 
brought down a few studies of trees, which 
he had just come across in one of his port- 
folios, and which he thought might be of use 
to Constance. 

^^ It was very good of you," responded 
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Mrs. Raymond, while Constance thanked 
him very civilly. "Constance's trees are 
father her weak point, I think," added 
her grandmother; " but," she continued, 
anxious not to discourage Constance's en- 
deavours, " I think she has some taste for 
figures." 

"I did not know you did figures at all, 
Miss Raymond," remarked the Colonel; 
" they are a higher style of art." 

" Yes," said Constance, " when well done ; 
but mine are only first attempts, from my 
own ideas. I have no real knowledge of the 
art." 

" Might I ask you to show them to me ? "^ 
returned Colonel St. Aubyn; "and let me 
form my own judgment on them ? " 

Constance was about to decline the honour 
of his criticism in this instance, but her 
grandmother interposed, — " Yes, Constance, 
let Colonel St. Aubyn see your etchings, — 
those illustrations of the ^Idylls.' I am 
sure he will not expect too much of a 
beginner." 

So there was nothing for it. Constance 
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iook them from the drawer where she kept 
them, and placed them on the table. The 
Colonel took them up one by . one, and 
inspected them carefully, and commended 
them highly. 

Constance caught a glimpse of her ^^ King 
Arthur," and her usual blush rose to her face, 
just as the Colonel's eye caught hers. Some- 
thing in his expression made her suspect 
that he saw the likeness her grandmother 
had detected. Mrs. Raymond herself had 
forgotten all about it, and, without her 
spectacles, as she was now, she could not 
observe it. But Colonel St. Aubyn was 
evidently gratified, and there was a decided 
change in his manner. He had not, it 
«eemed, thought it presumption in her to 
make him her model. But he, probably, 
would have done so in sober earnest some 
months ago. 

The gentlemen soon rose to take leave, 
and Colonel St. Aubyn's manner was at its 
very kindest, as he said good-bye to Con- 
stance, " I hope,'' he added, " you will go 
on with your iUustrations of the ' Idylls/ and 
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allow me to see the rest when I return.'^ 
And Constance's gratitude, if not her admi- 
ration an(J respect, was rekindled by that 
very fascinating voice and manner, though 
ahe did not show it as she formerly would 
have done. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I would that you were all to me, 
You who are just so much, no more. 

Browning. 

In the mean time, the battles of Balaklava 
and Inkerman had been fought, but the 
regiment in which Constance's father was 
had not yet been engaged. He had, how- 
ever, been promoted to the rank of Sergeant, 
to his daughter's great delight, and the next 
promotion, as she told herself, would raise 
him to the rank of a real gentleman. His 
letters were cheerful, but it was because he 
concealed all painful subjects, and no one 
knew of the privations and discomforts he 
was undergoing. Constance's little hoard 
was increasing, — every week she added some- 
thing to it ; " but, perhaps," she said to 
herself, " he will not require it after all — ^who 
knows ? When his regiment goes into action 
he may distinguish himself and win promo- 
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tion thus ; others have done so, — why not 
he ? " And this became her day-dream. She 
almost longed for an action to take place. 
She was as sanguine as her grandmother was 
the reverse. Constance had not that nervous 
fear that some people have of the battle-field. 
She looked upon it more as a scene of glory ; 
but she was young and ardent, and seemed 
to think, with Jeannot, that " the soldier's is a 
noble trade," and that the only thing want- 
ing for her father was scope for his valour 
and military qualities to have full play; and 
she would kindle into raptures in talking to 
her grandmother on the subject. But Mrs. 
Raymond would only answer quietly, '' No, 
Constance, I am only too thankful that they 
are spared from real fighting so far. I have 
a dread of another battle ! " Constance was 
gay and buoyant, and could not feel the 
apprehension of peril which she told herself 
really did exist, and for which she ought to 
be prepared. 

Colonel St. Aubyn returned in due time 
from his visits in the North — the first an- 
nouncement of it at Mrs. Raymond's being 
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in the form of a handsome present of game 
(game was a legitimate present, he was glad 
to think ; no one compromised themselves 
by accepting that). It was highly appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Raymond, who was fond of 
it, and did not often receive it. The next 
manifestation was an account of his state of 
mind from Captain Manley, who was calling. 
He said that the Colonel had come back, as 
usual, in a state of indignation with his uncle, 
— of course, they had been quarrelling, — and 
that Colonel St. Aubyn was not more cheerful 
about it than usual. " He has brought back 
£ome copies for you, I think. Miss Raymond," 
continued Arthur; '' but I hope he will not 
hurry down with them, but wait until his 
* anger cools,' for he is always ready to vent 
it upon the first victim he meets, whether 
guilty or innocent." 

Constance laughed, and said something 
about " having the advantage of being too 
insignificant an object, and therefore escaping 
the danger of his ire." 

"I don't know," returned Arthur; "I 
advise you to look out." 
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■ 

not ; you made me tell you. Oh, it is not 
my fault ; please do not go away from me 
in anger, do believe — " 

^^ I believe I have made a fool of myself, 
indeed," he said. " I did not think I was 
speaking to one so infinitely superior to me. 
I did not know that the favour I was asking 
was so very great. I did not — " But anger, 
astonishment, and indignation choked his 
utterance, and he scarcely knew how to vent 
his rage in words. Constance was pained 
and distressed, and tried to make him listen 
to her remonstrances ; but in vain. He re- 
covered breath only to go on in the same 
scornful language. '^ Good-bye, proud piece 
of perfection that you think yourself! I 
have nothing more to say. Forgive the 
liberty your humble slave has taken in ven- 
turing to suppose that you would conde- 
scend to notice him." 

Constance tried to stop the current of his 
words. ^' Please do not speak so. Colonel 
St. Aubyn ; please do not speak so unkindly, 
so cruelly ! " 

He only went on, — '^ It is high time for 
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such a contemptible creature to leave you. 
And you," — and lie gave a satirical smile in 
the midst of his rage, terrible to behold, — 
"you will say (I know all women are alike), 
you will boast that you have had the proud 
Eustace St. Aubyn at your feet, and that 
you have told him that he is not good 
enough for you, you will have nothing of 
him!" 

" Please do not talk like that ! Oh, do 
not ! " said Constance, in the same tone of 
deep sorrow and distress. "I will never 
say so ; I will never tell any one what you 
have said." But Colonel St. Aubyn strode 
off without even looking back, and did not 
hear, or at least did not heed, her last few 
words, and, making hastily for the road 
through a small wicket at the side of the 
house, he was soon out of sight. 

Constance stood as if spell-bound, her 
mind a strange chaos. She could scarcely 
believe that she was in her senses, as the 
events of the last half-hour rushed in rapid 
confusion through her brain. She had been 
so taken aback, so utterly unprepared for the 
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whole thing, the beginning and the ending. 
It was all so strange — so unaccountable, 
and she remained for some moments where 
Colonel St. Aubyn had left her, as if rooted 
to the spot, and trying to recall all that had 
taken place. 

The first thing which brought her back to 
her senses was the low growl of distant 
thunder, and she started. The air had become 
more heavy, and the sky was clouded over. 
She was still in the arbour, the etching, the 
apparent beginning of this strange episode, 
was lying on the ground. She picked it up, 
and walked slowly towards the house, scarce 
knowing what she did. Her eye caught 
sight of the empty glasses and decanter; 
she mechanically removed them, locking up 
the wine, and taking the little tray to the 
kitchen. Just then another angry growl was 
heard, and the rain began to descend in 
large drops ; presently it fell more rapidly, 
and one vivid flash of lightning was followed 
instantaneously by a loud crash of thunder. 
Sarah came forward in a great state of 

anxiety, — ^^Oh, dear. Miss Constance, I 
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wonder where your grandmamma is in this 
storm ? " 

Constance had begun to think about Mrs. 
Raymond also. " I hope she took her shawl 
and a waterproof," she said. 

^' She has her shawl, miss, but I see her 
umbrella and waterproof are both here, and 
the storm has come on so sudden-like." 

" Dear me ! " said Constance, beginning 
to get uneasy, " I hope she won't get wet, 
and catch cold; but, depend upon it, she is 
safe at Ash Park. Mrs. Leslie would never 
let her leave until the storm was over." 

"Well, no, miss," returned Sarah, "per- 
haps not ; but I am thinking they will have 
been on their way before the storm began." 

But Constance persuaded herself not, and, 
having closed the window, for the rain had 
■cooled the air, sat down with her work to wait 
for her grandmamma's return. The thunder 
was gradually getting fainter, but the rain 
continued to fall fast and heavy. What a 
change from the bright, warm morning, and 
what a change in Constance's thoughts and 
feelings ! She could scarce fix her mind on 
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her work, — that look — that terrible look of 
scorn, and the fierce disdain with which he 
had cast her hands from him, — came before 
Tier eyes, and she almost shut them to keep 
it out. Then, again, the tight pressure of 
Eustace St. Aubyn's hand — she felt it still 
upon her fingers ; it brought back his kind 
look, his impassioned words, his sweet smile,, 
his wonderful gentleness, and that aflfectionate 
manner, at first, with the startling question: 
he had asked her ; — and then his wrath, and 
that terrible scowl, and his satirical lan- 
guage, that look of scorn with which he had 
departed, re- appeared. '' Oh, have I done 
right?" she asked herself, sadly. "Is it 
possible that he really loved me — that he 
wished to- have me for his wife ? " In spite 
of the dreadful finale^ there came a feeling^ 
of exquisite delight j but it was only as -a 
lightning flash, which made it seem all the 
darker afterwards. " But how could I have 
said otherwise ? How could I ever give my- 
self to one who could look like that ? '' — and 
his fierce anger rose up before her. " How 
could I ever confide in one that could give 
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such withering looks of scorn if one ever dis- 
pleased him ? How could I look up to — " Her 
reflections were interrupted by the sound of 
<5arriage-wheels, for her ears had been in- 
tently listening while her memory hadi been 
dwelling on the late scene of sweetness and. 
sadness. The sound was that of Mrs. Blake's 
pony-carriage returning and driving up to the 
door, which Sarah hastened to open before 
there was time to ring, while Constance was 
in the little hall to receive her grandmother ; 
but what was their horror and dismay to see, 
as Sarah opened the door, Mrs. Raymond 
reclining apparently helpless in the caxriage, 
supported, as well as she was able, by Mrs. 
Blake, while the boy led the pony. 

" Don't be frightened, Constance, my dear," 
said Mrs. Blake, kindly, but with evident 
anxiety herself, as she saw Constance's 
white face, and Mrs. Raymond tried to rouse 
herself to speak, but speech failed her. Con- 
stance, Mrs. Blake, and Sarah now contrived 
to carry her into the house, and to lay her 
on the sofa. Poor Constance tried hard to 
preserve presence of mind, and exerted her- 
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self to command her feelings, but her intense- 
distress was hard to keep under. 

While she was assisting Sarah in endea- 
vouring to remove the damp dress, and cover 
her mistress with warm shawls, &c., Mrs. 
Blake, in a few words, told how it had all 
happened. They had found the Leslies at 
home, and they were full of Crimean news,, 
rumours of another engagement, and Mrs. 
Raymond appeared excited and anxious, and 
they had hurried away to escape the storm, 
which they thought might come on, but was 
still far distant. They had but one umbrella, 
and declined the Leslies' offers of more. 
When they had come about half-way home- 
there was a bright flash of lightning, which 
frightened the pony, and caused him to rear 
and plunge, and they were in great danger. 
This alarmed Mrs. Raymond very much, and 
she insisted on getting out. She managed 
to do so, and remained for a time, while the 
rain began to fall. After a little, however, 
the pony became quieter, but it was much 
longer before poor Mrs. Raymond could be* 
persuaded to re-enter the carriage, and, when 
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she did so, her dress was wet through, and 
she shivered ; and they had scarcely driven 
a quarter of a mile when something like a fit 
came over her, and she sank back helpless in 
the carriage, and when she recovered con- 
sciousness she was not able to speak ; and 
Mrs. Blake fancied the attack was a serious, 
and might be a dangerous, one. And now 
Mrs. Blake said she would hurry home imme- 
diately, and send her husband there with- 
out delay. 

Dr. Blake arrived soon after, and, in 
answer to Constance's anxious inquiries, he 
said it was an attack of paralysis. He 
"hoped it might not prove a very seriou^ 
one," but he evidently tried to give Con- 
stance the most sanguine view of the case 
that could be given. He said it was brought 
on by excitement and then cold by ex- 
posure to the rain. He gave directions as 
to what treatment was to be pursued, and 
then took his leave, saying he would send 
further remedies, and call again very early 
in the morning ; but if any change occurred, 
or Mrs. Raymond was not better, he was to 
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be sent for at once. Constance could not 
but see from all this what danger her dear 
grandmother was in. She and the faithful 
Sarah watched with anxious hearts through 
the long hours of the night. The old lady 
did not grow worse, and was, therefore, 
they hoped, improving, and were very 
thankful to hear Dr. Blake, when he arrived, 
pronounce favourably of her case. He hoped 
she was rallying, but there were still serious 
symptoms, and he enjoined the greatest care, 
attention to prescriptions, and perfect quiet 
of mind and body. 

After some days, Mrs. Raymond did recover 
the use of speech and feeling to a certain 
extent, though her right side was quite 
numbed, and her face did not regain its old 
look. It was a terrible grief to poor Con- 
stance, — devoted as she had always been to 
her grandmother, her dearest earthly friend^ 
and one who had stood in the place of both 
parents to the poor deserted girl. Where 
would she have been now without her kind 
grandmother? She nursed her now with 
the greatest tenderness, never considering 
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herself in any way. She and Sarah took 
alternate nights to watch beside the sick bed. 
Mrs. Blake was very kind, and oflFered to do 
anything she could to help, and the com- 
munity generally were very civil in calling 
to inquire, and some even with oflFers of 
service ; but the latter was not required, as 
the old lady's two devoted nurses were 
sufficient for her needs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some days must be dark and dreaiy. 

Longfellow. 

Almost the first person that Constance saw after 
her grandmother was taken ill was Captain 
Manley. He begged to be allowed to see 
her for a few minutes. His sympathy was 
warm and sincere. " If there was anything 
she wanted done," he said, " that a woman 
could not do, he hoped she would let him 
know — in fact, treat him as she would a 
brother for the short time he should be 
in Sandport, but he was going in a week's 
time,— his leave began, and he meant to start 
in the next Canadian steamer." Constance^ 
in her heavy trouble and anxiety, could only 
give him her thanks and warmest good 
wishes. "I hope," she said, ^^that some 
day I may have the pleasure of making a 
new acquaintance." 

" Yes, I hope so," he returned ; ^^ and I 
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trust you will find in my Beatrice a real 
friend.'^ He was afraid to think how friend- 
less she might be before they again met. It 
had occurred to his kind heart and thought- 
ftil disposition that Constance might have 
thought it strange there had been no in- 
quiries or kind messages from Colonel 
St. Aubyn, and he said, "I dare say you 
know the Colonel is away, or of course he 
would have been one of the first to express- 
his sympathy ? " 

Constance did not know, nor had she had 
much time to think about him. She could 
not, did not, know how to think of him had 
her mind been free ; but she had not won- 
dered at his silence, and now she felt hot 
and confused at the mention of his name. 
" No, I did not know he had gone 
away," she said. 

" He went off very suddenly," said Arthur, 
" a few nights ago. I suppose some business 
hurried him off, — ^probably a letter from his 
uncle. I scarcely saw him to say a word, 
but I don't think he is likely to come back 
at present. He is such an unaccountable 
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person, and this sudden departure is as odd 
as everything else he does." 

It did not, we can easily understand, seem 
so odd or unaccountable to Constance, but it 
was a great relief to her to find he had left 
Sandport just now, and for some time. She 
would have dreaded meeting him again in 
future. But the future to her just now was 
all a blank, uncertain mist. She could not 
face the bare possibility of what that future 
might bring to her. 

A few days after she exchanged a friendly 
farewell with Captain Manley . He had heard 
nothing more about the Colonel or his plans. 
He was soon on his voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

Colonel St. Aubyn's departure had been, 
in truth, very sudden. It would be difficult 
io describe his feelings as he found his way 
back to the barracks, taking a circuitous 
course, that no one might suspect where he 
had been. " But what use," he said to him- 
self, bitterly, " in my trying to conceal what 
has taken place ? I know what women are, 
and in this case especially. Is it likely that 
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a poor governess, a soldier's daughter, a 
beggar's child, should hold her tongue ? No ; 
it will soon be the town-talk of Sandport, that 
I, fool that I was, have proposed to her, and 
that she has refused me/'' — and the thought 
seemed to half-madden him. To think that 
he had been ready to sacrifice everything, 
rank, social position, money, his aristocratic 
pride, above all, Eustace Douglas St. 
AuBYN himself, to one who would not only 
refuSe him point blank, but shbuld do so on 
the score of his demerits. He could not 
dwell on this indignity, the greatest of the 
many he had felt himself victim to during 
his life. He would get away from Sandport 
before the odious truth was known ; he would 
never be goaded by sidelong looks, half- 
implied taunts and sneers, which, however 
little he minded jlnflicting on others, he 
would, less than any other, submit to in his 
own person. On arriving at the barracks, 
he shut himself up in his own room. At the 
dinner-hour, a message was brought by his 
servant to the President of the Mess, to the 
effect that ^^the Colonel would dine in his 
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own room ; he was not well ; had a bad 
headache," &c. 

'' HuUoa," observed one of the younger 
officers to his next-door neighbour, "^it's 
an ill wind that blows nobody good/ The 
thunder-storm spoilt our ride this afternoon, 
but it has given the old Colonel a headache, 
and got him out of the way," The Coloners 
absence was generally looked upon rather in 
the light of a privilege than otherwise. His 
brother officers did not know that night that 
they should never be honoured (or bored ?) 
again by Eustace St. Aubyn's company at 
the mess. 

When dinner was over, Captain Manley 
went to the Coloners quarters, but did not 
receive a very warm response to his words as 
he tapped at the door. "It is I, Colonel; 
may I come in ? " 

Colonel St. Aubyn was in the midst of 
papers, and his servant was busy in the next 
room packing; "He was obliged to go 
off that night," Colonel St. Aubyn said, 
" and to take the mail train to London — 
could not be interrupted — would write from 
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town — ^had not time for a word — unpleasant 
business," he managed to get out. Of course 
Arthur thought it was one of the many 
quarrels with his uncle ; and after offers of 
service, which were anything but graciously 
declined, he left Colonel St. Aubyn to his 
own devices. In less than an hour the 
latter had gone, and by the first post there 
came a letter to his- Adjutant, saying that he 
should not return at once, and any com- 
munication for him, or business letters, must 
be directed to his banker's. Before very 
long his resignation was gazetted, and Major 
Harley duly succeeded to his vacant title 
and all honours pertaining thereto. Of 
course this exit of the Colonel's made some 
little stir in Sandport, but not so much as if 
he had been a different sort of person. He 
was well known to take his own line, and 
do what he liked, without troubling himself 
to carfe what any one thought, or to consult 
^ny one's feelings but his own. Such a great 
man as he could not be expected to give 
reasons for his actions. 

Captain Manley was appealed to; he 
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hardly knew, he said, but he believed it was 
in consequence of some letters from his 
uncle. He knew him to have received one 
that morning, and he had seemed rather 
excited by it. But he (Arthur) had not seen 
anything more of the Colonel until the 
evening, when he had told him that sudden 
business took him away. And probably 
that business had not ended as soon or as 
satisfactorily as he expected, and he had 
been obliged to leave the Eegiment alto- 
gether. 

There was no slur abroad on the Colonel's 
character, which stood high for morality and 
probity ; so people in general supposed 
Captain Manley's interpretation of the event 
to be the correct one, though there were 
some wise heads who connected this sudden 
departure with a similar one which had 
taken place some weeks before. He was 
known to have been in the habit of constant 
visits to Mrs. Bland, and some of these kind 
friends of his most probably expected that 
he had gone to fulfil a matrimonial engage- 
ment at Gretna. 
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The Conders did not, on the whole, lament 
over his departure. He had latterly given 
them but little of his august presence, and 
had by no means met their views half-way. 
And then he had lowered himself so much 
by taking such notice of Constance Ray- 
mond — so likely, too, to spoil her, and turn 
her head. She was getting -quite "uppish," 
or would do so very soon. Of course she 
had thought she had made a conquest of 
him, now she would be imdeceived. She 
would find herself miserably mistaken. He 
was gone, and without thou^t of her ! 

Poor Mrs. Raymond's recovery was very 
slow, or, at least, what Constance fondly 
hoped was recovery. But she did not see 
that while her grandmother gradually re; 
covered something of her usual look, and 
former serene, calm cheerfulness of manner, 
and did not show apprehension herself, she 
was gradually growing weaker. But Sarah 
did see it, and asked the doctor, with tearful 
eyes, whether it were not the case, and 
whether nothing more could be done to 
restore her strength. 
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"If it were "but summer," said Dr. Blake, 
"that she might be able to have the air 
without taking cold, it might bring her 
roxmd, but it is very, very doubtful. A 
warmer climate might possibly have the 
effect. If we could get her to the South of 
England — Devonshire, or the Isle of Wight. 
But I suppose there would be no way of 
meeting the expense ? " 

"No, sir; indeed, I am afraid not," 
returned the good woman, sorrowfully. 
" Mistress is obliged to be very econo- 
mical." 

"Yes; I know it," he said, and shook his 
head, and departed. 

But Constance, who also had to fight with 
fears and anxieties, and could not quite 
blind herself to the truth, extracted from 
Sarah the doctor's opinion as soon as she 
was aware it had been given. Oh, how 
she wished then that she was richer ! If she 
had said " Yes" that time instead of "No," 
it might have been so; and, for the first 
time, the answer she had given brought real 
grief, but only on her grandmother's account. 
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^^ I wonder what it would cost ?" she said to 
herself. And then she thought of her little 
fund of savings. There was a moment's 
struggle within her. "Dear papa," she 
thought, " I meant it to have been for him ; 
but perhaps he may get promotion without 
my help. At any rate, grandmamma is 
first. She has been more to me than all the 
world beside, and my father would, I know, 
much sooner it should be spent on her than 
on him." And the next time the doctor 
came she consulted him on the subject, and 
found that the sum she had would enable her 
to take her grandmother to the South, and 
give it a fair trial. 

^'But remember, dear Miss Raymond," 
said Dr. Blake, kindly, " it is only an ex- 
periment. You must not be too sanguine." 

" But it is the best thing I could do for 
her, is it not. Dr. Blake?" 

" Undoubtedly it is," he answered; ^Hhe 
only thing." 

But Constance's hopefal nature did not 
give the fullest meaning to his few last 
words, and she was eager to begin her 
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preparations. They were soon made, and 
the invalid ready for the journey. They set 
out, and Constance had the happiness of 
seeing the journey and change apparently 
rouse her grandmother. But it was only a 
temporary revival. She was too weak for 
any means to be of much avail. After stay- 
ing in Devonshire the appointed time, they 
returned to Sandport, Mrs. Raymond ex- 
pressing an earnest wish that the homeward 
journey should not be delayed, and she 
seemed pleased and satisfied the evening of 
their arrival to feel herself once more in her 
little home. " You have been a dear, good 
child ; you have done everything you could 

for me, my sweet Constance," the old lady 
said, as she kissed her for the night. Sarak 
was to sit by her while Constance laid down, 
for a little rest. But her head had not been 
on the pillow for many minutes, when Sarah 
called her, almost breathless. A change had 
taken place; the journey had .been toa 
much for the invalid; and the disease, as 
Sarah had seen, on her first entrance, had 
made rapid strides. 
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While Constance hung over the bed, 
holding the dear hand, — and Sarah knelt 
Tbeside it in an agony of weeping, — Mrs. 
Eaymond's eyes closed in peaceful sleep — 
^^ the sleep which " here " knows no 
waking." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Some, they have died, and some, they have left me. 
And some are taken firom me ; all aie departed. 

Lamb. 

The shock was too much for Constance. 
There had been too great a strain on both 
the mind and body of the young girl, and a 
severe illness was the result. She was 
nursed carefully by the faithful Sarah ; and, 
her constitution being naturally good and 
strong, she gradually came round. But it 
was some time before she recovered her look 
of health and vigour or elasticity of step; 
and the black dress did not tend to make 
her look less pale. Her heart sickened the 
fibpst time she put it on, and she realized 
more fully that she was left almost an 
orphan, if not Mendless. She shoidd never 
have so dear and loving a friend, she knew, 
as that kind grandmother, who had watched 
over her from her infancy, and done all in. 
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her power to make her good, useful, and 
happy. And now a change had come, and 
life, she said, could never be the same to her 
as before. 

Of course the house had to be given up, 
and very soon. Friends had been kind, 
particularly the Blakes. But in this trouble 
and sorrow no one had been kinder than 
the venerable Dr. Conder, in his quiet, un- 
demonstrative way. He had had a great 
respect and regard for Mrs. Raymond, and 
had been the recipient of her confidence 
when in trouble and anxiety on her son's 
account in former days ; and he was trustee 
of her little property. The greater part of 
her small income died with her, and the 
expenses of her illness had entrenched on her 
little capital, though that of the journey 
had, as we know, been defrayed by Con- 
stance's savings. Of course these were all 
gone, and Constance, who had never had 
anything to do with the monetary transac- 
tions, but only knew that her grandmother's 
income was very small, was not aware that 
anything was left. 
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Dr. Conder most kindly undertook to 
arrange everything, and, after a consultation 
with his wife, it was decided to oflfer Con- 
stance a home with them. She, in return, 
was to undertake the charge and education 
of little Amy. This would set the sisters at 
liberty to engage in their own pursuits, &c., and 
Constance very thankfully accepted the offer. 
She might not, of her own free choice and 
desire, have selected the Conders out of all 
other families to live with, but necessity 
knows no law ; and Dr. Conder had said that 
she might, at all events, come to them first, 
until she could think what was best to be 
done for the fiiture. For his part, he would 
be happy for her to make her home with 
them permanently. This plan would not, 
however, have quite suited the views of the 
female part of the establishment, though it 
was all very well for the present. Constance 
would be fully occupied with Amy, and, of 
course, being in such deep mourning, — for 
she mourned as for a parent, — she would 
not enter into society, nor appear "when any 
one out of the family came to the house." 
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Constance was only too ready to agree to 
all such proposals. She had no wish for 
society; she grieved over her dear grand- 
mother deeply and sincerely, and felt that 
a dark shadow had come over her young life, 
which she believed would be an abiding one. 
Little Amy was rather a peculiar child, but 
an affectionate one, and rather clever; she 
soon became very fond of Constance; and 
perhaps the companionship of a young child 
is one of the best to draw one involuntarily 
out of a very absorbing grief. Constance 
took care of Amy herself, her wardrobe, and 
her education; and they took long walks 
in the country together. It was early spring, 
and the firesh air and exercise by degrees 
brought back the colour to Constance's pale 
cheeks. 

When the family were alone, which was 
not very often, Constance sat downstairs 
with her work of an evening, and the doctor 
read aloud to them in his deep, sonorous 
voice. When there was company, and always 
on "choir-nights," Constance remained in her 
own room upstairs ; and then, and at nights 
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after she had lain down on her bed, the deep 
loneliness of her heart would make itself felt. 
Sometimes she had letters to her father to 
write, and sometimes she would attempt to 
draw a little, to keep up the accomplishment ; 
but all sorts of recollections and associa- 
tions came crowding into her mind, and 
tears would dim her eyes and blot her 
paper. 

George Conder was distantly polite to 
her at first, and the sisters as kind as it 
was in their nature to be to one so young, 
pretty, and interesting. By degrees, they 
all seemed rather to warm, more or less, 
towards her, seeing that she never wished 
or attempted to attract any sort of notice, or 
interfered with their little "arrangements'* 
in any way; and, what was a great con- 
solation to Mrs. Conder, never showed the 
faintest desire to captivate George. Con- 
stance did, moreover, numberless little useful 
but uninteresting tasks, and would help them 
trim up their hats and bonnets, &c., and 
always so willingly, and as a matter of 
course, that they began to think that they 
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had done a wise as well as a kind thing in 
giving her an asylum. 

Sometimes, when Constance was alone, 
mingled with the thoughts of her grand- 
mother, her home, and past days, would 
come the remembrance of one handsome face 
and fascinating manner, which gradually ap- 
peared oftener and remained longer; and 
particularly as the return of her former 
health and strength brought back some of 
her natural buoyancy and interest in life, 
and she felt herself so completely isolated 
from every sort of sympathy and companion- 
ship but that of her little pupil,- — sometimes 
with a half yearning for what was gone for 
ever firom her reach, and by her own act. 
She had never been able to tell her grand- 
mother what had taken place that day in 
the little arbour, — ^not that she would have 
felt it any breach of confidence to do so — the 
secret would have been sacred, she knew, 
with Mrs. Raymond; but there had never 
been any opportunity for it — ^perfect quiet 
of mind as well as body had been stringently 
enjoined, and Constance well knew that an 
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account of that scene would agitate Mrs. 
Raymond ; and, though it was a load on her 
own mind to conceal it, she would not risk 
any bad consequences to her grandmother, 
but wait until she was well and strong enough 
to hear it. " What would she have thought? " 
donstance would ask herself. ^^ Would she 
have said I did right ? But did I do right?" 
Then she wondered to herself how she could 
ever have mustered courage (insolence, he 
thought it) or framed her lips to tell him of his 
faults ! And what right had she to do it — 
she so young a girl, and he double her age ? 
And then, after he had been so very kind, 
so disinterestedly kind to her; and he by 
far the most aristocratic, handsome, and 
every way captivating of her limited ac- 
quaintance. 

No one had ever shown her anything of 
the kindness and affection (her grandmother, 
father, and also Captain Manley, were quite 
in another category) that Colonel St. Aubyn 
had. What he had said and asked her was 
all done out of pure, disinterested, wonderful 
kindness. So she would tell herself. But 
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some little secret whisper down in the 
depths of her heart would argue that he 
must have loved her a little, just a little. 
And the thought was, oh, so sweet ! And it 
grew and grew, and reflected itself back 
from the mirror of her own heart ; and she 
felt that she, too, could not help loving him 
a little (?), and that she was very grateful to- 
him. And she reproached herself that she 
had never half enough shown him how 
grateful she was. Oh, that she could see him. 
just once ! — to thank him again, to beg his^ 
pardon for what might have been irritating 
words of hers — for anything unbecoming that 
she had said ! Yes ; could she but see him. 
once, just once, and tell him this, then she 
would never think anything more about 
him, but bear her lonely lot as well as she 
might, doing her duty faithfully, and finding 
her pleasure in it. 

Then her father would resume his former 
place in her mind. If she could have only 
known him as her father, how very different 
all would have been. How she would have 
clung to him; and how much she wished 
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now that he was so situated that she could 
live with him, and devote herself to him. 
But that was, as she knew, out of the 
question. The tent of a common soldier in 
camp was no home for a young girl like 
herself; and she could only look forward to 
the hope that at some future day he might 
rise, and either leave the profession, or live 
in such a manner as that she could live with 
him, and be his comfort, and ^ have his 
fatherly love, protection, and sympathy in 
return. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Here began a new existence, 
Then how new the love of friends ! 

HOWITT. 

^^Miss Raymond, a letter for you," said Mr. 
George Conder one morning, as they were 
coming in to prayers. Constance had only 
time to glance at the direction (she had so 
few correspondents — scarce a letter from 
year's end to year's end, save from her 
father). As the servants were assembling, 
she placed her letter in her pocket, and it 
was difficult to keep her thoughts from 
wandering for a minute or two. She left 
the room immediately after, and opened 
her letter. It was only a plain, ordinary 
envelope, and told nothing. No writing was 
visible inside, only a sheet of blank paper. 
But, as she unfolded it, it disclosed a bank- 
note for ten pounds. From whom could it be ? 
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she wondered, and she again looked at the 
writing on the direction of the envelope, and 
examined it carefully, and, with a look of 
vexation, fancied she had found out the 
donor. ^^ Yes," she said; "I did not recog- 
nize it at first, but now I know it is Mrs. 
Bland's writing," and the thought was not 
pleasing. "I remember her handwriting, 
rather a decided one; and the post mark 
is London, too." She could not think of 
accepting the enclosure from such a person. 
It had, no doubt, been kindly meant, but 
she could scarce muster charity enough to feel 
grateful for the motive, and would not, for a 
moment, consent to keeping the gift. 

What could she do? She thought she 
would inquire at Mrs. Forster's for Mrs* 
Bland's direction, and return the money that 
very afternoon, when she went out with 
Amy. So, when her morning's occupations 
were over, she sat down and wrote a few 
lines, expressing as much gratitude as her 
conscience would allow her to state. And 
then enclosing the envelope with the bank- 
note in it, and directing the letter to 
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Mrs. Bland, she took it to Mrs. Forster's. 
Not succeeding there, however, in her 
mission, she had recourse to the post-office, 
and, after sufficient delay, she procured 
the requisite information, and addressed the 
letter accordingly, and posted it. 

She walked away with a great feeling of 
relief; but the aflfair gave rise to a recurrence 
of the old unpleasant suspicions which had 
so disturbed her in bygone days, and which 
she could never wholly eradicate. " She 
knew that I must be poor now," said Con- 
stance to herself. ^^ I suppose she saw dear 
grandmamma's death in the papers, and 
perhaps thinks that she will try and make 
up to me for the discomfort she gave me. 
Well, I must not be spiteful. I suppose it 
was her way of showing remorse and pity. 
But, oh ! I hope she does not think that I 
have any other claim upon her. I hope 
not." And she tried to dismiss the un- 
palatable subject from her mind, and 
engrossed herself with little Amy during the 
remainder of her walk. 

Mean time, however, on Constance's return 

VOL. II. o 
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to the breakfast-room, Mr. George "hoped 
that she had not had any unpleasant news 
in her letter ; he thought she seemed dull." 
He was beginning to take more notice of 
her, and, as he considered it a flattering 
condescension on his part, he expected her 
to be gratefiil. 

" Oh, no," she returned; " there was not 
much news in it at all." And she tried to 
drop the subject. 

But the young ladies and Mrs. Conder 
exclaimed, — " Letter ! what letter ? Oh, 
Constance, you never told us you had got a 
letter." And they did not hesitate to show 
a far from well-bred curiosity in the matter. 

"No," she answered, quietly; "there was 
nothing in it to repeat." Which was strictly 
true. 

" How romantic ! " rejoined Miss Matilda. 
" Something very private and confidential, 
I suppose. If it is not an impertinent ques- 
tion, may we know who is your mysterious 
correspondent ?" 

"I did not know there was anything 
mysterious in getting a letter from a lady," 
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-said Constance, rather annoyed, though she 
tried not to show it, and thinking it was an 
impertinent question, '^ My letter was from 
Mrs. Bland." 

The sisters looked at each other signifi- 
cantly. " Is she a frequent correspondent 
of yours?" they asked. ^^ We knew you 
were great friends." 

" Oh, no ; not in the least," Constance 
said, hastily. " I did not care for her at all, 
and I never had a letter from her before." 

^^Oh, then," said Matilda, ^^ perhaps we 
^were mistaken," and went on with her 
breakfast. 

But something gave Constance the im- 
pression that she and Mrs. Bland had been 
coupled together somehow or somewhere. If 
she had heard all Mrs. Bland's interrogatories 
of various members of the community, she 
might not have been much surprised. She 
now hoped the disagreeable subject would 
be dropped ; but a few minutes after, Mr. 
'George remarked, " I wonder where that 
good lady is now ? She was charming while 
«he was here, but she was not one of those 
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^blessings' that ^brightened' as she took her 
^ flight.' '^ We may remember, perhaps, that 
she rather appeared to slight Mr. George 
latterly for a newer acquaintance. " I was 
awfully spoony on her for a time; fortu- 
nately, I retired from the lists in good time, 
and before there was any danger of my 
being cut out by that imbearable piece of 
aristocratic pride and conceit." 

^^ I suppose you mean Colonel St. Aubyn ?" 
observed Matilda, glancing at Constance, 
who, though she kept her eyes fixed on her 
plate, heard with painful distinctness every 
word, and could not prevent the red blood 
mounting to her cheeks. 

^^ Of course," returned George, ^' I can 
mean no other. / did not mourn his loss ; 
he was far too grand for me and this poor 
little place ; he seemed to think every one 
so beneath him." 

"Do you think he really did elope with 
Mrs. Bland ?" inquired Charlotte. 

" I have not a doubt of it. I suppose they 
are honeymooning somewhere. I was just 
saying I wondered where. Perhaps Miss- 
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Eaymond can tell us. Where did she date 
her letter from ? And did she say anything 
about his High Mightiness ?" 

Constance found it hard work to reply to 
this question in her natural manner, but she 
managed to get out the words somehow, — 
" Mrs. Bland's letter was from London, and 
she did not mention the person — I mean, 
Colonel St. Aubyn." Oh, how she wished 
breakfast was over, and she could get away ; 
but she always had to wait for Amy. It 
was the first time since that memorable day 
that his name had escaped her lips,, and now, 
whether with ' reason or not, she could not 
help fancying that six, at least, large eyes 
were intent upon her. Fortunately, she saw 
that Amy was almost ready to leave the 
table, and Constance did not wait longer 
than necessary, you may be sure. 

She did not think it likely that Colonel 
St. Aubyn had eloped with Mrs. Bland. It 
would have been a still more unpleasant idea 
than she would have believed had she done 
so. Perhaps she did not know that some- 
times people do strange things out of pique. 
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She was young and unsophisticated, and sher 
acquitted him of any act of that nature, and 
was saved from an additional pang of sorrow 
on his account. She could not help saying 
to herself that night, when she was alone, — 
"I wonder what they would think if they 
knew what he had said to me ! — ^what he 
had asked me ! " 

It was now the " merrie moneth " of May, 
and it was about time for Captain ManleyV 
leave of absence to expire. And one day 
the Misses Conder were made aware of the 
fact that he had just returned with his bride. 
The news had been communicated by one of 
the younger officers on a visit. " They had 
arrived the night before, and he believed 
that Captain Manley was not going to remain 
in the regiment. He had exchanged inta 
another, now in the North. They were very 
sorry to lose him ; he was one of the best 
fellows in the regiment. The lady of his 
affections had been seen also, ^ by one of our 
fellows,' at the station. She had a thick veil 
on, but seemed to be ^awfully pretty and 

jolly.' " 
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Constance heard this at dinner-time, when 
Mrs. Conder and her daughters discussed the 
subject of calling on the bride. 

" I think it was a great pity," remarked 
the mamma, "that Captain Manley — such 
a clever, agreeable person as he was — should 
be thrown away upon a colonist." Charlotte 
heard, and probably assented in her mind, 
but only gave evidence of the sentiment in a 
prolonged snuflf, which was, however, very 
expressive. 

Constance was glad to think of meeting 
her kind friend again, and anxious to see his 
wife ; and it so happened that she made her 
acquaintance before any of the other inmates 
of the Rectory had done so. 

She met the "happy pair" on her return 
from the post-office, where she had volun- 
teered to take some letters for the Doctor 
after leaving Amy at home. In turning a 
comer, she encountered Captain Manley with 
a fair lady on his arm. " Miss Raymond," 
he said, heartily, " I am so glad to see you 
again. I did not know whether I should find 
you — ^in this place," — and his kind manner. 
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associated with the time he had last spoken 
to her, almost overcame her, and she could 
scarce keep the tears from coming. ^^Let 
me introduce you to my wife. Beatrice," he 
added, ^^ this is Miss Raymond, whom I have 
told you about, you know." 

^^ Oh, yes," responded the lady addressed, 
warmly; ^^ I feel as if I had knolvn her 
already," — and her hearty pressure of the 
hand and pleasant manner won Constance's 
heart ; and, as she looked at her, she saw a 
young, pleasing face, and a rather tall girl, 
not many years older than herself, a pair of 
the brightest blue eyes Mnged with dark 
lashes, a sweet fresh complexion, rosy lips 
and white teeth, and such a very lovable 
expression, that Constance felt also as if she 
were hardly a stranger, and would not long 
be so, at any rate. Arthur did not like to 
inquire if she were still at the old house ; so 
he framed his question somewhat differently. 
^' May I ask where you are living ?" 

"I am at the Condors' for the present," 
she replied, " I am a sort of governess to 
little Amy," — wondering whether Beatrice 
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would be scandalized at the subordinate posi- 
tion of her new friend, and with a half-blush. 
However, Mrs. Manley did not seem in the 
least so, but only remarked, with a prim look 
half at Constance half at her husband, that 
she thought life at the Condors' would be 
rather the same to you as Henry found the 
^' throne of the usurper " to be. '^ Not a bed 
of roses, you know," she ended, with a look 
of amusement; ^^but no doubt it is very 
wrong of me to say so." 

" Extremes meet," returned Arthur, with a 
twinkle in his eye. They had turned, and 
were walking back with Constance. '' I 
know," he added, ^4f I lived there-, I should 
be sure to take up a part, and act it, too, 
along with the others. I should not know 
how to get on else." 

" Dr. Conder has been very kind to me," 
said Constance, '' and — " she stopped. 

^^Yes, I believe he is a kind-hearted old 
man," returned Captain Manley; "and it is 
a horrid shame of us to pull them to pieces 
in this way." 

" Yes, it is downright ingratitude in you. 
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Arthur," returned his wife, "for they seem 
to have been extremely kind to you, — not 
only the Doctor, but the mamma, and the 
young ladies, too, at least one of them." 

"Sh — sh!" he interposed. "Don't tell 
tales out of school. But, now, Miss Ray- 
mond, you must come and see us, please. 
What are your ^ hours of study ' ? I suppose 
that is the correct expression." 

Constance told them that her mornings 
and afternoons were all occupied with Amy 
until five or six o'clock. 

" After that you are free ?" 

" Yes, until I put Amy to bed ; then I can 
do what I like." 

" Then I hope you will come to us about 
seven o'clock sometimes." 

" Oh, I forgot; I must be with Amy at tea.'^ 

" Then I suppose if we put up with Amy, 
we may have you into the bargain? " 

Constance supposed so, and thanked her 
kind friends; and Mrs. Manley said she 
would speak about it to Mrs. Conder when 
she returned her visit. She was as good as 
her word, and Mrs. Conder allowed Con- 
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stance to go ; that is, finding Amy was in- 
cluded in the invitation, she did not object, 
and Constance had permission to go ad 
libitum. Beatrice did not mind children, 
though she might have preferred having Con- 
stance alone; but she had plenty of little 
brothers and sisters at home, and knew how to 
get on with them ; and Arthur was very good- 
natured, and rather fond of children, and 
Amy was charmed to go. " She had lots of 
jam on her bread," she said, "there" — ^Arthur 
protesting that if she were made ill by it, he 
would not pay the doctor's bill nor offer to 
assist Constance in the nursing. 

It was a great pleasure to Constance to go 
to the Manleys'. With Captain Manley she 
had always been good friends from the first 
of their acquaintance ; and she was greatly 
taken with his wife's naive remarks and 
unconventional ways — ^her thorough kindness 
of disposition and warmth of heart. They 
seemed such a happy couple, from 

" Hopes fulfilled and mutual love ; " 

and Constance enjoyed their society ex- 
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€eedingly. Mrs. Manley grew very fond of 
the young girl, whom she admired and 
pitied. Sometimes Beatrice would ask her 
to walk with her when Captain Manley was 
engaged with military duties ; and once, 
when he dined at the mess, Constance went 
to spend the whole evening with her Mend. 

She soon got to be quite at home with 
Beatrice, and found her as genial and pleasant 
as her husband had been. She was full of 
fun, and professed to know so little of 
English life, that she should engage Constance 
to give her lessons in etiquette. " We axe 
going to dine out to-morrow,'' she said, 
" and I must get up a dress and some topics. 
Of course I shall be expected to talk about 
^ cents ' and ^ dollars ' and ' stores,' and all 
such things, and say ^ I guess ' and ^ I calcu- 
late ' at every other word. They think that 
all we Canadians live about half a mile from 
New York, and that we are just the same as 
the Yankees ! Isn't it too bad, when we pride 
ourselves so much upon our loyalty, and call 
England ^home' always. And then my 
clothes," added she, ^^ they all look so old- 
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fashioned and different. Out in Canada we 
wear white in the summer (my ^ Sunday-go-to- 
meeting ' dress was clear white muslin), and 
in winter we wear nice, warm, bright, 
cheerful-looking dresses and bonnets. In 
England it seems to be unlady-like to wear 
anything but dull, dingy greys and browns 
and neutral tints — at least, I suppose you do 
at Sandport. My sisters-in-law were down 
upon me at once because I had a light-green 
dress for the spring. Is it wicked to wear 
green here ? &c. But you must help me, 
and give me the benefit of your English 
ideas." 

Constance, ever ready and willing to be 
useful, not only gave her " ideas " but her 
hands to the re-modelling of the obnoxious 
gown which Mrs. Manley displayed. With 
a very little alteration it was soon ^^ de- 
lightfully fashionable," Beatrice pronounced ; 
and she gladly accepted Constance's offer, 
which the latter as gladly fulfilled, of helping 
her revise the whole of her toilet, and saved 
Mrs. Manley a considerable outlay of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which she very much 
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begrudged spending, — "Just after getting 
my outfit, too," she added, pitifully. 

So the two young women got on capitally 
together. They would talk, and read, and 
work, and play sometimes on the piano. It 
was something so new to Constance to have 
a companion near her own age, and such a 
true friend. She had found kindness fi'om Mrs. 
Blake, courtesy and good-nature from the 
Harleys, and somewhat of condescending 
aflfability occasionally from the Leslies ; but 
Beatrice had nothing to be condescending 
about, and was thoroughly good-hearted, and 
sincere, and kind, without an atom of hum- 
bug, and gave Constance a place in her heart 
as a friend and companion. And the natural 
reserve of the latter gave way, when she 
found she could trust and be trusted; and 
she was as happy as one in her circumstances 
could be with her new friend and her old one. 

" What a very gracefiil person Mr. Greorge 
Conder is," remarked Mrs. Manley one day. 
" Really, Constance, I think it is very danger- 
ous for you to be living in the same house 
with such a fascinating young man." 
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Constance smiled ; but Arthur observed, — 
^^ I think I see symptoms of danger on the 
other side." And he was right so far, that 
George's susceptible heart was beginning to 
be stirred within him as Constance's charms 
began to expand before his sight. One 
day, Beatrice had sent her home in a hat 
she had been re-modelling for her (for Con- 
stance, though she took such pains to make 
her friend's dress look more fashionable and 
tasteful, had never done anything of the same 
for her own), and Mrs. Manley had done up 
this same haf so prettily and coquettishly that 
Mr. George Conder was struck by her appear- 
ance, and remarked to his younger sisters, — 
^^How much Constance Raymond has im- 
proved in looks lately. I noticed her as she 
came in from walking to-day. She has more 
style about her, too; and altogether she is 
much better looking than I should ever have 
thought possible." 

Miss Matilda also noticed her that day 
when she came in, but her comments were 
different from her brother's, and made to 
Constance herself. "Dear me, Constance, 
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haven't you been getting a new hat?" in a 
tone rather of disgust. 

"No; Mrs. Manley has only been altering 
my old one," she said. " Oh, yes ; and she 
put in this little feather too." 

" Well," returned Miss Matilda, "I don't 
think she has improved it at all. I liked 
you in it far better as it was before " (which 
was quite the truth), '^ and I would advise 
you to take out the feather, anyhow ; it would 
not look quite so different then." 

"I should not like to do that after 
Mrs. Manley had taken so much trouble. 
She might think it odd and ungracious of 
me," said Constance, gently, and passed on 
to her own room. 

Beatrice had rather t^^ken her to task about 
neglecting her personal appearance. " How 
I should like to have plenty of money, and 
the dressing of her," she said to her husband 
one day. 

But Constance seemed quite surprised at 
the new idea of any one minding or caring 
about her appearance. "As long as I am 
neat and tidy " (which she invariably was), 
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" I don't think the Conders mind." She was 
imagining that it might appear to reflect dis- 
credit upon them in her position as Amy's 
governess. 

"No, dear, "retmixed Beatrice. "I dare 
say they would have no objection to your 
dressing in sackcloth and ashes, unless they 
thought such a negligee style was too becom- 
ing to you ; but / mind, and I won't let you 
be put upon; for you are a humble little 
thing, and it doesn't do to let people snu^ 
one; " and she glanced at her husband merrily. 
" You and I will go and join a ^ Rights of 
Woman ' Society, and not let the Conders or 
any one sit upon us, as they do." 

" Don't you pity me, Miss Raymond," said 
Arthur, making up a very miserable face, 
"for having married such a specimen of the 
genus Fcemina StrongmindidaV^ And, had 
not Constance been there, it is probable he 
would have taken very effectual measures for 
stopping those red lips from any more such 
insubordinate utterances. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

But shapes that come not at an earthly call 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid. 

WOEDSWORTH. 

The time passed more pleasantly now for 
Constance, with such kind Mends to whom 
she could always go and be sure of a wel- 
come. But this pleasure would soon come to 
an end. Mrs. Manley had told her that her 
husband had exchanged into another militia 
regiment in the North of England, and he 
also had taken the agency of a small property 
belonging to a gentleman of the name of 
Willoughby, who possessed a large estate in 
the South of England, and had a house in 
town as well, so he hardly ever resided at 
Heatherton (where they were going), only 
coming there for the grouse season. "And 
we shall have to be off very soon, Arthur 
says, for we are going to pay visits to some 
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of his Mends on our way, and we are due 
by the middle of next month ; but when we 
Are established I will let you know. I am a 
shocking bad hand at writing letters, but I 
will give you our address, and I hope we 
shall hear from you ; and you must promise 
to come and see us there some time when 
you can get away, and pay us a good long 
visit." 

Constance was very grateful for the invita- 
tion, and thought it would be delightful to 
accept it if it should ever be in her power ; 
but her finances were very low, though she 
«aid nothing of it to any one. She could not 
help, however, thinking of it, and wondering 
what was to be done. She felt that the trifling 
services, as she considered them, which she 
^ave to the Conder family were quite repaid 
by her " board and lodging," &c., and she 
<jould not think of asking them for anything 
more. But her never too abundant wardrobe 
was beginning to need a few additions, and 
in the item of gowns it was very limited. 
Mrs. Raymond's clothes had been bestowed 
on the faithful Sarah, by Constance's express 
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defdre ; in &ct, she had it not in her power to 
reward in any other way the old servant's 
" labour of love " in nursing her grand- 
mother. 

The Manleys at last came to say good-bye^ 
They had spent one evening at the Rectory, 
and the Gonders had not very much appre- 
ciated Mrs. Manley. She certainly was not 
in their line. At first Charlotte and Clara 
had rather envied Constance the privilege or 
going there so much of an afternoon, and 
were inclined to resent it — ^to Colistance her- 
self, besides throwing out various little hints^ 
to Captain and Mrs. Manley. Beatrice saw 
the bearing of them, but did not rush to act 
upon them. She was perfectly civil and lady- 
like to the young ladies as well as to the rest 
of the family whenever she met them, but it 
was not in her to say what she did not mean. 
And so, as she did not wish for their company,, 
she did not ask for it ; and, as the girls soon 
found out these were not nice pleasant five 
o'clock teas, like Mrs. Bland's, where you 
might count on meeting all the oificers and 
other ^^ beaux," they no longer wished to go 
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themselves, and they did not feel any regret, 
or express any, when the Manleys left; on 
the contrary, they thought it "would be 
much better for Constance," and that " Amy 
would be all the better when Constance had 
not so much distraction." So Mrs. Conder 
said, or rather Miss Matilda suggested it, and 
she, of course, agreed. However, Amy had 
not been in the least neglected, and was very 
unhappy when she found she could not go to 
Captain Manley's any more. Arthur and 
Beatrice gave Constance a little present of 
j et ornaments before they left, which, as she 
had nothing of the sort before, pleased her 
very much. 

She felt a great blank when she no longer 
had the society of her kind friends. How- 
ever, she was now in a better state for her 
daily duties. The change from her former 
isolation to congenial companionship and 
social intercourse had done her good, and 
taken her for a while out of her indifference 
to outward things and life in general. 

One incident I have omitted to mention. 
Constance had been very anxious to find out 
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something about Colonel St. Aubyn, if pos- 
sible, and longed to ask Captain Manley for 
some information, but could never muster 
courage to do so. However, one day, when 
she was at their house, she heard his name 
mentioned for the first time. She and Beatrice 
were sitting prepared for a walk, and finish- 
ing their cups of afternoon tea, while Arthur 
changed his uniform for a cooler and more 
agreeable walking costume. When he made 
his appearance, his wife at once remarked, — 
^' Oh, Arthur, what a very surprising pin 
you have got in your neck-tie ! I never saw 
it before." 

" No," he returned ; "I don't think I have 
ever worn it since I came back. I hope you 
admire it; it was given me by ^the first 
gentleman in Europe.' " 

"You don't mean Prince Albert?" said 
Beatrice. 

" Oh, no, a far greater man than he." 

" Oh, I understand. It must have been 
your delightful fi:iend, Colonel St. Aubyn,'^ 
said Beatrice, smiling. 

" It is even so," he replied. " By-the-byC;. 
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I wonder where that man is, and why he does 
not write to me ! " 

Constance, who had been an attentive 
listener, now ventured to ask, — " Is it long 
since you have heard from him?" 

" Heard from him ? I have neVer had one 
line from him since that hasty note, after he 
got to London. Oh, I expect he and his uncle 
are quarrelling away, and he has no time." 

Constance was about to ask some question 
about his uncle, where he lived, &c., — for it 
so happened that she had not known who the 
uncle was, or where, — but Beatrice put in, — 
" Oh, then, I fancy they have had a fight, 
and, perhaps, he killed his uncle like Richard, 
Duke of Grloucester, who murdered his uncle. 
Oh, no, his nephew, wasn't it ? And then he 
has drowned himself in a butt of Malmsey, or 
something of the kind." 

" In fact," returned Arthur, " that Colonel 
Eustace St. Aubyn's career has become 
' matter of history,' as the saying is. Well, 
no; I hope it has not got quite to that 
yet; but they certainly do seem to have 
a great deal of squabbling. I am afraid the 
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Colonel was never taught his ^Watts's 
Hymns ' regular, especially his ' dogs 
delight,^ &c." 

" Well, Arthur, I think we have had enough 
of him ; and so, as the day is going, we had 
better be oflP, before any visitor comes in, 
and makes us lose all this beautiful- after- 
noon." 

So they set out, and Constance could not 
broach the subject again, and, therefore, could 
get no more information. The only thing 
she had found out was, that Colonel St. 
Aubyn had never been heard of again since 
he left by his most intimate friend. No 
one else even knew as much as that. 

After the Manleys were gone, Constance 
began to go back to the old memories, and 
then she wondered more than ever why it 
was that Colonel St. Aubyn should never have 
written to his friend ; and where was he now, 
she wondered ! Was he really with that tire- 
some old uncle, whom Constance pictured to 
herself as a pinched-up-looking old miser in 
a threadbare coat, who would never give his 
nephew anything, and that he had to live on 
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Ms scanty income, and now had lost his pay 
as an ofl&cer as well ? 

Little Amy had much improved under Con- 
stance's gentle tuition. She had hitherto not 
been quite done justice to ; sometimes coaxed 
and petted, and brought forward to the notice 
of strangers, at other times thrust aside, as 
being in the way — snubbed, and left to amuse 
or employ herself as best she might; and, 
being rather a clever child, and afltectionate 
also, it was not the best sort of training for 
her. However, she was now growing very 
nice and engaging, and Constance had be- 
come much attached to her. They had many 
a pleasant roam together after lessons were 
over, when they would take long rambles 
in the lanes and fields, and make daisy- 
chains and cowslip-balls, &c.; or when it 
was warm enough they would sit under the 
trees, and Constance would sometimes read 
amusing books to her little pupil, and some- 
times Amy would play with her doll while 
Constance worked. The latter was ponder- 
ing one day on the subject of "ways and 
means " — it had occurred to her to conjecture 
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whether there had been anything of her 
grandmother's income which had not died 
with her; but as she did* not like to ask, and 
had never heard, she imagined that there was 
nothing remaining; and she remembered that 
Mrs. Eaymond had always impressed upon 
her so forcibly that nothing but poverty and 
self-dependence was before her after she was 
gone. 

" I must go, and seek another situation," 
she said to herself. " I find I can teach little 
children, and, perhaps, older ones — anyhow, 
in music " (her lessons at the farm had, of 
course, been given up), "and I know the 
Condors would not mind my leaving them. 
They only took me out of charity and kind- 
ness, and only^ittle Amy would miss me at 
all. I should hardly like to leave her, dear 
child ! but, perhaps^ I shall have to do so." 
And she said to Amy, who was playing be- 
side her, — "Amy, if I were to go away, should 
you be very sorry, dear ?" 

" Yes, very. But you are not going away, 
are you?" she asked, rather in surprise and 
sorrow. 
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" Not now, dear ; not just yet; but perhaps 
I should have to go by-and-by." 

"Oh, no; you must not go, Miss Ray- 
inond. I will not let you." Constance smiled. 
" Now, promise me you will not go," — and 
Amy put her arms round Constance's neck, 
and looked wistfully in her face. "Now, 
you must promise that you will not go and 
leave me. I should be so very sorry. I 
should never be happy again. I will not let 
you go until you pro — ^mise." ^ 

Constance was touched by the evident 
sincerity and warmth of the young child's 
affection. "Not at present, dear," she an- 
swered. " I should be very sorry to leave 
my little Amy now." 

" Then you will promise me to stay hero 
as long as I live ? I won't let you go until 
you do." 

Constance stooped, and kissed the little 
rosy mouth, and, smiling, said, — "That 
would be a very long time, Amy. I must 
do what your copy-book said yesterday, 
^ Make no rash promises ! ' " and then sent 
her off to play with her ball, or rather had a 
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merry game of pl^y with her and it herself- 
She thought of the child's request that night 
in connexion with the conviction that she 
must soon decide on doing something which 
would give her more remunerative occupa- 
tion. " Not as long as I live — ^promise me." 
The words sounded in her ears. She might 
tave made that promise without danger of 
breaking it. 

It was only a few days after this, that Dr. 
Conder asked her to step into the library 
with him. He handed her, on her entrance, 
JSi letter from her father, which had been en- 
closed in one to himself, received that morn- 
ing. "You are aware. Miss Raymond," he 
said, "that I was trustee for your grand- 
mother, and I have been seeing about the 
business connected with it. There have been 
a few technical difficulties, and it could not 
be settled until your father had been cor- 
responded with. This, of course, has caused 
delay; but I am happy to tell you that I 
think it is all satisfectorily completed, and 
you would like to hear the result." He had 
'placed a chair for her beside him, and made 
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her sit down. " The chief part of Mrs. Eay- 
mond's income was derired from an annuity^ 
which, of course, sank with her, as you pro- 
bably know; but there was about £1,000, or 
nearly so, which remained of your grand- 
mother's settlements. This, of course, was 
left to her son, your father, with the excep- 
tion of a small legacy to Sarah, and the ex- 
penses of doctor's attendance, and of her 
funeral." He said the last few words quietly 
and kindly. "To-day I have heard from 
your father, and he says that he will only 
take £500, the rest, he suggests, should be 
invested for you. The interest will be but a 
very small sum ; but that little will be better 
than nothing at all. There is about £400 
left thus to invest, besides five or six odd 
pounds, which I thought you might like to 
have for pocket-money." 

Constance was very thankful for that sum, 
and very grateftil to her father for giving up 
so much of the money, as it seemed to her. 
She thanked Dr. Conder very sincerely for 
all his trouble and kindness in the transac- 
tion, and, seeing he had no more to com- 
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municate, she was glad to hurry to her own 
room, and read her father's letter to her- 
self. 

He repeated a great deal of what Dr. 
Conder had said, and then added, — " I do not 
like the thoughts of taking any part of this 
money for myself — it ought to belong to my 
dear little girl, who was all-in-all to her 
grandmother ; but I have a little secret as to 
where part of the money shall go, which I 
know will please her as well as if I spent it 
on her, for it is, indirectly, at least, for her 
advantage ; for as to myself alone it does 
not very much signify." And then he went 
on to say that there was a chance of one of 
the officers leaving the regiment, selling out, 
from bad health, and, if so, he had a very 
strong hope of getting the vacant ensigncy ; 
but he would have to pay much more than 
regulation price, and there would be an 
outfit necessary, of course, &c. 

Words could scarcely express Constance's 
delight and gratification at the prospect of 
the great wish of her life being realized. 
She had so desired, for his own sake, that 
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her father should be an officer, and then 
that she might go and live with him, or that 
he might come home and retire; and now 
the first step, she thought, was all but 
settled. Oh, how very thankful she felt! 
And then the blank, — she could not tell her 
dear grandmother. " How delighted she 
would have been," thought Constance ; but, 
as we know, not nearly so much as his 
daughter. She could realize the drawbacks, 
but not so Constance. She only rejoiced, 
and built a higher castle in the air. He 
would be an Ensign, and then, when the 
next engagement came, he would be pro- 
moted. She always settled that an action 
was the only way, and the almost sure way, 
— ^young and sanguine as she was, — that her 
father should rise to distinction. But it 
could not all come to pass yet. In the 
mean time she must work and wait patiently. 
She reflected, too, on the fact that when her 
father reached the important elevation of 
lowest commissioned officer in Her Majesty's 
service his pay would not go*very far towards 
housekeeping, and private income he would 
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have none; and she resolved, therefore, to 
lose no time in seeking for another situation, 
if she could make up her mind to part from 
little Amy, by which she might be able to 
make and lay up something which would 
add to his store, and enable them to live the 
sooner together. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair 1 " he said, 
" Have nought but the bearded grain ? " 

Longfellow. 

'^ Dear me, how very sad!" were the words 
Constance heard as she was passing the 
drawing-room door the next day, as she and 
Amy were about to start on their daily walk. 

" Oh, mamma, what is so sad ?'^ asked 
Miss Matilda, who just then entered the 
room, and also caught her mother's last few 
words. 

"Why, dear me — George — he has just 
come in and says that Mrs. Edwards's baby 
was attacked yesterday with diphtheria, and 
died this morning." 

" Yes ; and it is going about the place 
very much. I just heard that one of the 
Blakes — Gussy — has taken it," observed 
George. 

VOL II. Q 
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" Oh, dear me, how dreadful !" said Miss 
Matilda. ^^ We must keep Amy out of the 
way of it." 

'^ Where is she?" asked the mother, 
quickly. 

^^ Just going out, mamma," returned Ma- 
tilda. "I saw her with Constance at the 
door a minute ago." 

Mrs. Conder rushed out, almost breathless, 
calling <^ Constance ! Constance !" But Con- 
stance had rather lingered, and caught Mrs. 
Condor's final sentence relative to little 
Edwards, and had then hastened Amy away 
down the steps, out of hearing of any further 
sad news. '^ Oh, there you are," said Mrs. 
Conder, taking breath. ^^ I came to tell you 
to be careful where you take Amy, and don't 
go near the Edwards's ; little Maria is dead 
of diphtheria, and it is going about very much, 
and Gussy Blake is attacked with it." 

'^ Oh, mamma, let me go and see Gussy 
Blake," asked Amy. 

^^ Not for the world, my darling ! " returned 
her mother ; and again cautioning Constance 
to avoid any infected region (as if Constance 
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<50uld know by instinct), and receiving her 
answer that they would go into one of the 
^fields at the back of the Rectory, Mrs. Conder 
went into the house. 

Amy had been listening attentively, half 
appalled by her mother's manner, and she 
walked on a few steps, apparently thinking 
deeply. At last she said, "I wish mamma 
would let me go and see Gussy Blake." 

" Oh, my dear child, that would be very 
dangerous, for I am afraid she is very ill ; 
and we must try and keep you from catching 
the same illness." 

^^But," returned the child, "perhaps she 
will die, like Mrs. Edwards's baby, and then 
I shan't see her again," and her lip quivered, 
" and I want to say good-bye to her, for I love 
•Gussy." (They had been great friends before 
Amy's studies under Constance had begun.) 

" Oh, I hope, dear," said Constance, gently, 
" she will not die, but get better, and then 
you shall go and see her. I am sure your 
mamma will let you." But this did not 
satisfy Amy, and Constance tried to change 
the subject, and, when they came to the 
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cowslip field, set her to gathering the flowers.. 
But the sad subject seemed to have got 
possession of the child's mind, and she kept 
constantly recurring to it. " And if Gussy 
dies," she said, " I shall have no one to play 
with ; and once I would not lend her my 
doll's sash, and I am so sorry for it. May I 
take it to her to-morrow ?" 

Constance gave an evasive answer, and 
passed over the subject as well as she could ; 
but she was not sorry when it was time ta 
go home, and after Amy's tea she chose out 
a very merry little story-book to read in to 
her. It seemed to distract her mind, and 
she said nothing more until Constance said 
good-night to her in bed, and then she- 
remarked, — ^^ Gussy Blake is seven, just the 
age of ^ Peace ' in my ^ Infant's Progress.' 
If you bring me the book, I wiU show yon 
the picture of her when she died." Constance 
brought the book, and noticed a strong 
likeness in the face in the picture to Gussy 
Blake, the probable cause of the association 
in the child's mind. Amy looked at it, and 
smiled as she lay. " Isn't she pretty?" she 
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said, after a minute or two. ^^ ^ Happy Peace,' 
it says. Please read me that part." But 
Constance said it was getting late and dark, 
and she could not see to read it well. So 
Amy took up the book, and kissed the little 
face, and then Constance's, and the latter 
left the room. 

They sent the next day to inquire for 
Gussy Blake, who seemed to show slight 
signs of improvement, and Constance was 
glad to be able to tell Amy. ^' Then may I 
go and see her now," she asked, " and take 
her my doll's sash. Please let me. Oh, 
mamma, do." Of course this request was 
reftised, and Amy seemed dull and out of 
spirits, and did not brighten up much — as 
was often the case — when out walking, and 
on her return she complained that ^' her 
throat hurt her." Oh, fatal sign ! Constance 
did not delay telling the mother, with a 
fearful misgiving in her own mind. A few 
hours showed that her fears were not ground- 
less. Dr. Blake was sent for, and pronounced 
that the fell disease had in truth attacked 
the poor little girl. 
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What those next few days were to Con- 
stance, it would be hard to tell. Amy's- 
attack was of a most virulent nature ; indeed, 
the doctor said it was dangerous , for those 
who attended on her; and Mrs. Conder, 
though of course she waited on her child 
herself, would not suffer its sisters to come- 
into 'the room, and begged Constance ta 
leave the nursing of Amy to herself. But 
Constance, even had she thought Mrs. Conder 
competent, in her half-wild, excited state, 
would not have given up her charge at such 
a time, however great the risk to herself. 
She did all that was in her power for the 
poor child,[but little Amy's sufferings were 
great. It was a strong constitution battling^ 
with a fierce disease. Amy seemed, in the 
intervals of freedom from pain, almost without 
consciousness, though once she tried to smile ^ 
but her face was drawn with pain from the 
attempt; and she made an effort to thank 
Constance for the drink she was offering. 
George would sometimes come and look at 
her, and then leave the room with tears in 
his eyes ; and her father was much shocked 
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when first called to see her, for they thought 
a change was coming on. And it did come, 
all too soon and too sadly. There was some 
lull in the symptoms, an apparent rallying 
for a few hours; but then, as the candle 
flashes high, and then goes out, so it was 
with this little one. Before night fell the 
light had gone out of that little face for ever ! 
Poor Mrs. Conder was in a half-frantic 
state of grief. Constance scarcely saw the 
sisters; and the house was all at once a 
strange contrast from the scene of anxiety 
and excitement to the cold, solemn stillness 
which follows a death. Constance felt the 
little girl's loss very much, and was laid up 
herself for a few days with what seemed a 
mild attack of the same disease. She re- 
covered ere long, but the consequent weak- 
ness, and the sorrow and loneliness, depressed 
her very much. She began again to think 
of what she should do, for, of course, now 
her occupation was gone, therefore there 
was no more reason for her to stay at the 
Rectory. But what should she do? She 
shrank from the idea of teaching other 
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children. The thought of it would always 
bring back little Amy, who had grown so 
very dear to her. Oh, if she could but go 
to her father, the only one left to her to care 
for now! And then she thought of Miss 
Nightingale and her mission. Why might 
not she do likewise? Yes; she would 
rather, be a nurse than anything else now. 
Her mind was attuned to sadrjess, and she 
had had some experience in nursing and 
sickness. She would go out to the Crimea 
as a nurse. The more she thought, the 
more she cherished the plan. But first she 
would write and name it to her kind friends 
the Manleys, consulting them as to the 
course she must adopt in order to carry out 
her intention. And she accordingly wi'ote 
without delay. An answer reached her by 
return of post. 

But in the mean time an incident occurred 
which strengthened Constance's resolution to 
quit the Rectory with as little delay as 
possible. She had vaguely stated her inten- 
sion of doing so, or rather had talked at the 

"eakfast-table as if it were an understood 
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thing that she should leave, though no 
specific plan had been mentioned by her. 
It was the evening of that day. The sisters 
had gone out with Constance for a walk, 
almost, if not quite, the first instance of the 
kind. As they were returning, they met 
their brother and Mr. Edgar Isacke starting 
for a stroll. The soft July evening was 
very inviting, and the gentlemen begged the 
girls to turn back and accompany them, 
which they did, pairing off together, Edgar 
Isacke, of course, with Clara, then Matilda 
and Charlotte following them, and, lastly, 
George attaching himself to Constance. He 
purposely slackened his pace for some time, 
and then, when he felt they were out of 
earshot of the others, he arranged himself, 
from the head downwards, into as senti- 
mental an attitude as walking would admit 
of, and began, — "H'm, h'm, Miss Eaymond — 
h'm, Constance — I think I have known you 
long enough, and well enough, I may add, 
to call you by your Christian name?" But 
as Constance scarcely responded, he resumed, 
— ^^ You will forgive me if I have taken an 
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unpardonable liberty, I am sure. You are 
far too sweet to bear malice," — and he smiled 
benignly. But Constance only replied that 
she, of course, was not thinking of quarrel- 
ling with him, and sensibly quickened her 
pace, for the first time observing how far 
they were behind the others. 

'^ Nay, nay, dear Constance, — Miss Ray- 
mond, or what you will, — do not hurry on. 
It is seldom that I have an opportunity such 
as this of seeing you alone. But do not 
think that because you are not present to 
my eyes, you are absent fi:om my heart." 

Constance felt rather uncomfortable. ' ' What 
does he mean?" she thought to herself. 
'' What is coming ?" And she had a nervous 
fear that he was going rather further than 
she liked, or than was very profitable, in his 
complimentary phrases, though she knew he 
was given to high-flown language in general. 
^^ You are very kind, Mr. Conder," she said, 
feeling that she must say something, even 
were it only to prevent him saying more. 
^' You have all been very good to me since I 
came to live at the Rectory, and I shall — " 
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"Nay, nay, do not say that," he returned, 
with polite vehemence. ' ^ It is not we who 
have been good — we, who have been harbour- 
ing ' an angel unawares ' in our house ever 
since you came." n 

Again Constance interrupted, — " You 
are too complimentary, Mr. Conder. But I 
am afraid we shall be late for tea, if we do 
not hurry on and overtake the others." Still 
he would not let her proceed. 

"You shall not be allowed to join the 
others until you have permitted me to un- 
bosom my heart to you." And then he 
went on, without Constance being able to 
prevent it, to declare the depth and height 
of his affection, respect, esteem, gratitude, 
and admiration for her. We will not 
attempt to give his sentiments verbatim; 
they were far too exalted for our common- 
place pen. But the drift of them all was 
that though (as he had known Constance 
from her babyhood and upwards, and re- 
mained evidently untouched before) it could 
not be called " love at first sight," yet he had 
always looked upon her with interest and 
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regard (Constance thought these sentiments 
had been successfully concealed or disguised 
for seventeen years, at least) ; and the feel- 
ing had latterly insensibly deepened into a 
warmer sentiment, &c. He had watched 
her by the sick bed of his darling sister (and 
this did seem to come naturally, and from 
his heart), and had felt grateful to her, and 
longed to have her for a sister, and then for 
something nearer still. She was ^' so kind, 
and good, and dear ! " he said. 

'^ ' He knew not half her gentle worth, 
Till grief drew all its sweetness forth,' ** 

=as he poetically expressed it. And now it 
had come to this, that he could not live 
without her. ** Would she be his ?" 

Constance had tried to avert the question 
she felt was coming, but in vain. And now 
«he answered very kindly, but firmly, with 
much gratitude for his having bestowed so 
much thought and feeling on her in her 
position as governess, &c., but that she 
could never be anything more to him than a 
friend. She should always take an interest 
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in him as the brother of dear little Amy ; 
and she thanked him for all the kindness 
he had shown her, which, in effect, had 
increased very much within the last month 
or so. In vain he implored her to change 
her mind ; besought her not to leave him to 
die of a broken heart ; set before her what an 
admirable clergyman's wife she would make 
(he was to take Orders in a few months,, 
and become his father's curate). Even that 
brilliant prospect and attractive picture, as 
he drew it, did not melt her. And he went 
on pleading, and becoming more and more 
real, and theatrical, by turns. Constance 
representing to him how very undesirable 
such a match would be for him, how dis-^ 
tastefiil to his parents — 

^'Not to my father," said he, hastily. 
^'He cares not for wealth and high birth, 
but he loves you sincerely." 

^' He is very kind," said Constance, long- 
ing and trying to change the conversation ; 
^ ' and you are, too. But please do not say 
anything more to me. I am going to leave 
your house as soon as I can, and — " 
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" Cruel fair one !" interrupted he. 

But Constance went on without regarding 
the tender reproach, — ^^And I hope very soon 
to be on my way to the Crimea, to join Miss 
Nightingale, and help to nurse the sick and 
wounded." 

'^ To the Crimea ! as a nurse !" exclaimed 
he, with assumed horror, merging into pathos ; 
and added, " Then will I turn my plough- 
share into a sword, and my pruning- 
hook into a spear, and away to the battle- 
field and meet the foeman's dart ; and when 
I am brought, wounded and bleeding and 
ghastly, to the tent of the suffering, you 
will come, sweet Constance, and tend me 
in my agony, will you not?" (which was 
all very poetical and heart-rending, if not 
very sensible or true to life). 

" Oh, I hope nothing so dreadful will ever 
happen ! '^ said Constance ; ^ ' it is too shock- 
ing to think of. If you represent such 
ghastly scenes, you will prevent my going, 
I am afraid," and she smiled. This was 
not quite with Constance's usual truth, but 
what could she say to fill up the time until 
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they reached the others? Happily they 
were not far off now, for Constance had 
been hurrying as much as she was able to, 
notwithstanding her companion's remon- 
strances. 

It happened that the Eev. Albert Cope 
had seen them at a distance, and had also 
joined the sisters, who were too much en- 
grossed to give much thought to their 
brother and Constance, even had such an 
idea as any regard on the part of George 
ever come into their heads, to make them 
suspicious of what might be going on. Just 
at this moment Charlotte turned round, and 
coming towards them, appealed to Constance 
to tell them what a four-leaved shamrock 
was a sign of. '^ Edgar has just found one 
and given it to me." Need it be said that 
the reverend Albert had gone on in front 
with Clara? And so the sentimental con- 
versation collapsed for the present, never 
to be renewed, by Constance's consent, be- 
tween herself and Mr. George Conder. 
She did not think somehow that he would 
break his heart, as he had said ; but whether 
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she was right or not was to be seen in the 
future. But he was very sentimental all 
the evening, darted reproachful glances at 
Constance whenever he could do so unob- 
served, and felt it his duty to have so little 
appetite at tea-time that he was obliged to 
go and solace himself fiirtively with bread- 
and-cheese before going to bed. But it ia 
a shame to peep behind the scenes in thia 
way ; of course he had a great deal to bear 
— and of course his strength must be kept 
up to enable him to bear it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A change comes o'er the spirit of my dream. 

Byeon. 

Mrs. Manley's letter, though not long, was 
very kind and cordial. ^^ I can quite fancy," 
she said, " that you have a feeling that you 
would like to go out and be a nurse in the 
Crimea. I believe, if I had not been married, 
I should have wished to do the same ; but 
Arthur and I think you can hardly be strong 
enough, or up to it, yet, after what you have 
gone through, and so ill yourself afterwards.'^ 
(They did not at all think it would do for 
Constance to go out there, unused as she was 
to the world, &c., but they would not tell 
her this point blank.) " So Arthur says you 
must come and pay your promised visit to 
us, and we will talk it over together, and, 
in the mean time, you will be getting up 
your health and strength. But mind, I will 

VOL. II. R 
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not receive you unless you come for a real, 
good long visit. We are beginning to settle 
down, and our little cottage is snug and cosy, 
and my flowers in the garden are flourishing, 
but they keep me well employed, and I want 
your help and advice. They don't get as 
much sunshine as I could wish. I should 
like to import a little from Canada, where 
there is enough and to spare at this season " 
(it was the beginning of August). " Can you 
come very soon ? — any day this week ; only 
let us know a day beforehand, that we may 
order a fly for you. I was going to say 
^ coach,' but I remembered that I was in 
England (am I not improving ?) ; and if we 
can, one of us will come to meet you." 

Constance, besides being delighted at the 
thought of seeing her kind friends so soon> 
was very glad to have no excuse for delaying 
her departure from the Conders'. The letter 
came the morning after the little love-passage 
mentioned in the last chapter ; and, as her 
packing would not take long (her " worldly 
goods" not being very considerable), she 
decided to go on the next day but one. She 
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would then have time to say good-bye to her 
friends, and to pay a visit to old Sarah, who 
was now living some three miles distant. 

Constance named the day and time of her 
leaving to Mrs. Conder and her daughters at 
breakfast. 

^^ Well, my dear," said the former, kindly, 
for her, "we shall all be very sorry to lose 
you ; and I am sure I shall never forget what 
you did for us only a few weeks ago." Here 
she broke down, and the daughters tried to 
say something kind, and Mrs. Conder, recover- 
ing herself, added, — "And if you should 
ever be so badly off as to want a home, don't 
hesitate to apply to us, and we will do our 
best to help you." 

Constance thanked her sincerely, and then 
went to make her final arrangements, and do 
as much as she could to help in the house, as 
was her wont. 

She went to take leave of her friend, Mrs. 
Blake, with many thanks for all the kindness 
and instruction she had received from her, 
and offering her a little dress she had em- 
broidered for the baby, as a recognition of 
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the benefits conferred upon her. Grussy Blake- 
had quite recovered, and seemed touched by 
the present of the doll's sash, which Con- 
stance, out of regard to poor little Amy's 
expressed wish, had brought her. 

" Well, good-bye, Constance," said her 
Mend; ^' and I hope you will come back to- 
ns soon. I wish I could aflford to offer you 
enough to make it worth while for you 
to come and look after Gussy and the- 
others.'' 

But Constance said she had another idea 
ill her head, and did not think she should be 
a governess just at present. 

^' You don't mean to say — ," began Mrs- 
Blake, but then stopped. Constance scarce 
cared to inquire into the meaning of thi& 
enigmatical speech — ^half withdrawn, too, as 
it was. However, Mrs. Blake added, — " Of 
course, you know I am thinking of that gay 
Lothario, George, who is always falling in 
love ; but, I fancy, when it comes to matri- 
mony really with him, he will look to the 
pounds, shillings, and pence." 

" I hope he will," returned Constance,. 
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laughing ; and she did not think it was worth 
while to remove the false impression from 
Mrs. Blake's mind. 

She had finished her tour of farewells that 
evening, most people being out, and she 
left old Sarah for the next day. The last 
morning but one of her stay at the Eectory, 
Dr. Conder waylaid her, as she was leaving 
the breakfast-room, and, drawing her into his 
study, thanked her in a very kind and cour- 
teous manner for her services, and her kind- 
ness and care of little Amy. " I feel it most 
deeply, Miss Raymond," he said, " and it 
has attached me more than ever to you, and 
I should gladly, as I think you know, have 
had you take up your home with us ; but as 
you have decided otherwise, — and I will not 
say that you may not be right in making 
yourself independent — you must, at least, not 
deny me the pleasure of giving you this little 
trifle. I wish I could have doubled the sum, 
and even then it would have been far below 
what we feel we owe you ; but it is only a 
very small tribute to your merits." 

It was a five-pound note. Constance wished 
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to decline it, knowing that the Doctor's 
income was not very large and his family 
rather expensive, and she had no wish to be 
paid for her care and nursing of little Amy. 
However, she saw that to do so would really 
hurt the old gentleman's feelings, and she, 
therefore, accepted it with graceful thanks. 
'^ I will see you to the station myself," he 
said, ' ' for George, unluckily, has had to go 
off to Winchester," — which piece of intelli- 
gence did not grieve Constance very deeply^ 
we may feel assured. 

The worthy Doctor's kindly gift enabled 
Constance to lay out the money which she 
had kept for her journey on old Sarah, and 
she added to it a little sketch she had done 
of the old house, framed and glazed, which, 
gave the old woman great pleasure. She had 
been comfortably settled in the house of a 
widow who " kept a mangle " and a few small 
children, and they had a washing busjl- 
ness together. Constance was able to sit 
some time and have a long talk with the 
faithful servant, and partook of a cup of tea 
with her, and at last was obliged to tear her- 
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self away from the good woman amidst many 
tears and blessings. 

She then bent her steps towards the last 
place which she had to take leave of — the 
still and quiet churchyard, with its three last 
resting-places. She stood for a minute at 
that long, lo;w mound with the little wooden 
cross, marked only with C. R. — that mother 
whom she had never known, and whose 
memory filled her with vague, bewildering 
thoughts ; and she turned to the grass-grown 
grave of poor Mrs, Raymond. The tears fell 
fast as she looked at the neat, plain stone 
which her son had caused to be raised to her 
memory. Constance had planted flowers 
there, too, which were now blooming. She 
stooped to gather a last rose, and pressed it 
to her lips. *^ Dear, kind grandmamma!'^ 
she said, '' I shall never have any one to love 
me half so well as you did," — and she looked 
long and lovingly on the narrow bed, through 
her tears, — "when shall I see this spot again?" 
At last she slowly left it, and took the direc- 
tion of little Amy's grave. There *was, as 
yet, no stone placed there, and the grass had 
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not yet covered it thickly, but one bright little 
daisy " looked up with its golden eye." She 
gathered it, thinking it a pretty emblem of 
the little child cut off in life's morning and 
innocence; and the little mementoes of the old 
and young she had lost were stored away as 
precious relics. The shadows were beginning 
to lengthen as she left the sacred precincts, 
and returned for her last night at the 
Eectory. 

The Misses Conder were very amiable that 
evening. Constance had devoted some of her 
leisure time to making some articles of needle- 
work which she had given them — a pin- 
cushion for Mrs. Conder's dressing-table; a 
housewife for Miss Matilda, and something 
useful or pretty for Charlotte and Clara; a 
spectacle-case for Dr. Conder. She had even 
begun a pen-wiper for Mr. George ; but after 
what had taken place, she was not sorry that 
he had gone away without her having been 
able to present it, and so she reserved it for 
Captain Manley. 

On this, her last evening, the sisters each 
gave her what they considered a suitable 
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souvenir. Matilda presented her with a pair 
of crystal earrings (not quite of the first water 
or of 18 carat gold, nor yet unworn). Char- 
• lotte gave her a brooch, a Scotch pebble, 
minus the pin. She was ^^so sorry it had 
got broken oflF, but Constance could have one 
put on for sixpence." Clara's present was a 
hymn-book (new), with an illuminated title- 
page, her own doing, and really rather pretty. 
She had been for some time practising the art 
under the tuition of the Rev. Albert Cope, 
who had been a very frequent visitor at the 
Rectory of late, much to the discomfiture of 
poor Edgar Isacke, whom Constance pitied, 
and felt that his aflfection for Clara was 
sincere, though at times rather roughly shown 
perhaps. But he still continued to hang 
about the Rectory, and Charlotte charitably 
did her best to console him, and to make up 
for her sister's defalcation. 

Constance's train was to leave Sandport 
about ten o'clock. The Manleys had made 
out her route for her from that inextricable 
puzzle, Bradshaw. She would have to change, 
they said, at York, and to wait there some- 
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time for the train to Queensthorpe, which 
was their nearest station, though some five 
miles oflF. ^^ We are quite in the country,'' 
Beatrice had written, ^^and have not many 
visiting neighbours, but the village is pretty 
and quiet." 

So at last Constance was oflF, the Doctor 
escorting her to the station, where he took 
her ticket for her, and, with his best wishes 
and paternal blessing, said good-bye to her. 
And Constance was leaving Sandport for the 
first time to go out into a new world, and 
to begin a new life, among new scenes and 
faces. 

" I really think now, Constance has be- 
haved very well and properly, on the whole," 
remarked Mrs. Conder to her daughters, after 
she had gone, to which they did not refuse 
an assent; "and," added the mother, "she 
might have been quite different, you know, 
and tried to catch George. I had my mis- 
givings about it when she first came; but, 
you see, he gave her so little encouragement; 
and, besides, she might have felt it would be 
ungrateful in her if sHe had tried to do so. 
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And George, too, I hope lie has more sense 
than to be taken by a pretty face and gentle 
manner." 

"Pretty! mamma! Dear me, do you 
think Constance pretty?" asked Charlotte, 
with staring eyes. 

"Why, yes; some people might call her 
pretty," returned the mother. 

"Yes," said Miss Matilda, malevolently, 
"some people do like colourless cheeks and 
light hair, and insignificant features." 

"Of course," rejoined Mrs. Conder, pacifi- 
cally, "I mean when she is not near any 
one else more striking-looking. When she 
is standing by you or Charlotte, for instance, 
she shows to disadvantage, of course ; for, as 
I say, large eyes and dark hair always tell. 
Do you know, I used to be thought quite 
a beauty when I was young? You, girls, 
mayn't believe it, but I was ; and when your 
father married me, we were called ^ the hand- 
some couple of Islington !' " 

I don't know what rejoinder the "girls" 
made, but Miss Matilda was rather in the 
sulks all the rest of the morning, and Char- 
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lotte snuffed a good deal. But now Con- 
stance was gone, and there was more for 
them to do; the " hundred-and-one " little 
things which she had done without notice 
oame back upon their hands, and in this way 
they missed her far more than they could 
have thought possible. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

My cottage is a magic scene, 

The clustering boaghs seem ever-green, 

The streamlet as it flows along 

Is murmuring a fairy song. 

Old Ballad, 

Constance's journey was rather a long one^ 
but she did not have to go through London, 
and all went smoothly enough ; and she had 
no difficulty, nor scarcely any incidents at 
all, during the first half of it. However, 
without these it was quite ftdl enough of ex- 
citement and variety to one who had travelled 
so little. The only time she had ever been 
out of Sandport was when she accompanied 
her grandmother to the South for her health j 
and then her attention had been so com- 
pletely engrossed with looking after the 
invalid, that she had hardly noticed anything 
on the journey. Now she had leisure to 
observe the changing landscape, and she en- 
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joyed the rapid moving through the air, and 
the constant shifting of the scenery without. 
Within there was nothing to interest her 
very much. The other occupants of the 
carriage were in no way remarkable; they 
presented en masse rather a dingy and hum- 
drum appearance; and Constance was not 
sorry when two or three of them left at a 
small station on the way, and thus enabled 
the remainder of the passengers to enjoy a 
little more elbow-room and fresh air. 

When she became tired of looking out of 
the window, she bethought her of a book she 
had brought in her bag, lent to her by Mrs. 
Blafce — it was a magazine. This class of 
literature, however entertaining and im- 
proving taken as a whole, has one drawback, 
which, perhaps, my readers have experi- 
enced. I mean, when you have read all the 
shorter items, skimmed over the poetry, looked 
at the pictures, &c., you settle yourself to 
peruse the "cream" of the volume in the 
shape of the beginning of some thrilling 
romance, and have, after reading through 
the inevitably tedious details of the birth. 
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parentage, and, sometimes, the pedigree of 
the hero or heroine, together with all his or 
her sm'roundings, just arrived at some tender 
love passage or exciting incident in the life 
of one of the lovers, — when, I say, you have 
•arrived at this most interesting crisis, and as 
you turn the leaf, thinking how the hero or 
heroine is to be extricated from some most 
trying situation — you find yourself^ all of a 
sudden, face to face with, not the denoHment 
of the plot, but a yellow or, perchance, a 
green page, recounting the wonderful pro- 
perties of ^^ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup," 
or the ^'grateful" and "comforting" in- 
fluences of " Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa." 

It is very trying to one's feelings, you 
must admit, and Constance experienced the 
sensation as she was obliged to break off 
just at the point where the "Angelina" 
of her story had been thrown off her horse, 
and "a manly form was seen on the other side 
of the hedge eagerly trying to force his way 
through a narrow gap." 

" It must have been ^ Edwin,' after all,'' 
«he said to herself. " How very tiresome to 
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have to leave off just here," as she was 
obliged to do, having just arrived at the 
coloured strata of advertisements I have 
described. " I wonder if the Manleys take 
in this magazine ? " 

However, it was not very long before they 
reached York. Poor Constance, not much 
accustomed to travelling, was quite be- 
wildered to find herself in the large 
straggling station, before the chaotic mass 
of luggage heaped up on the platform, where 
she was told to ^^ claim " her own, surrounded 
by angry, impatient, or much-enduring and 
resigned, or bewildered, mystified travellers, 
like herself. Happily, her boxes were at 
last spied out and given over to her, and she 
waited in patience until a friendly porter 
appeared. 

" Where for, miss ? " he asked. 

^' For Queensthorpe," she said, ^' by the 
4-18 train." 

^' Queensthorpe," he repeated, screwing up 
his eyes sagaciously ; ^^4-18. That's on the 
other platform ; but I doubt they '11 be late to- 
^ay ; it 's near half-past three. But, if you '11 
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step into the waiting-room, you'll know 
when the train comes ; and may be you '11 
like a cup of tea? — there's some in the 
refreshment-room. " 

Constance thanked him. ^' The train, you 
think, may be late ? " she said, inquiringly. 

"Why, yes, miss; it's the South More- 
lands races, and them trains is generally 
late, and rather crowded that way." He 
evidently saw that Constance was unused to 
travelling, and, being of a conversable turn 
of mind as well as of an obliging disposition, 
he was not quite so laconic as some of his 
race. " Let me see," he added, " I won't 
be here, but I '11 speak to another young 
man, and he '11 take care of your things and 
let you know ; " and he called, — " Here, 
Bill, you'll know this young woman, and 
tell her when the train for Queensthorpe 
comes in. I doubt it '11 be nearer five nor 
four." 

" All right," sighed out Bill, as he stood, 
hands in pocket, leaning against a wall, 
resting from his labours, for the day was 
very hot. 

VOL. II. s 
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Constance, acting upon her late friend's 
suggestion, procured and enjoyed a cup 
of tea, and afterwards took up her stand on 
the platform again to wait the arrival of the 
train. Though long past ^^ 4*18," there was 
no sign of it yet; but at length Bill ap- 
peared with her boxes, and soon the plat- 
form became alive with porters and passengersi 
Some of the latter were pacing to and fro, 
and others waiting in the shade. Constance 
began to get eager and fearful whether some-? 
thing had happened. 

At last was heard the distant sound of the 
whistle, which quickly grew nearer; soon 
after the smoke and puff of the engine, and, 
at length, the long train came rushing madly 
in, as if to make up for lost time. Imme- 
diately doors were thrown open on all sides, 
and her friend ^^Bill" came hurrying past, 
saying, — ^^ You'll find your luggage in the 
aft van ; but you must look sharp and get 
a seat. 

Constance did ^Hook sharp " up and down 
the train, but every carriage seemed full, — 
at least, every second-class one, — and full 
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of not very attractive -looking passengers. 
At last she spied one vacant seat, and was 
about to enter. She had no choice, and, 
ihough the carriage was almost full of men 
^nd gaily-dressed, flaunting-looking women, 
and great laughter and coarse merriment 
seemed to be going on, she was about to 
rascend the steps and take her place there, 
but, just as she was in the act of doing so, 
^' Bill" came behind her, and said, — "Come 
on miss. I should not like to put you there ; 
there is a drunken man inside, and it 
mightn't be pleasant." 

"But what am I to do?" asked Con- 
stance, anxiously. " I must go on to-day, 
and all the other second-class carriages are 
quite full." 

" Well, miss, I '11 see what can be done," — 
and he called the station-master, who looked 
at Constance (it was all done in a few 
moments, much more quickly than we can 
-describe it). Then he said, — " Well, I must 
let you go first-class, I suppose," — and he 
walked with her along the side of the 
carriages, all of which were shut up, waiting 
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for the final signal for starting. At last he 
came to one (it was the broad gauge) with 
two compartments, divided by a glass door. 
In the one next the platform sat two young 
men (they woidd have styled themselves- 
gentlemen) of decidedly "horsey" appear- 
ance, the adjoining compartment being 
occupied by a solitary individual, a man of 
middle, or rather more advanced, age. The 
station-master immediately opened thq door 
of the nearest carriage, and, saying, " There* 
are two vacant places here," signed for her 
to get in. " Second-class carriages are fiill," 
he remarked, as she mounted the steps, and,, 
hastily shutting the door, he departed, pay^ 
ing no attention to the polite remark of one 
of the young "gents," — "We don't want 
any second-class passengers here, do we,, 
Fred?" 

" No, indeed," returned the other. " And 
a female, too." 

This was while Constance was entering 
the carriage, and, of course, overheard by 
\er ; and she did not much admire the tone 

which it was spoken. And she was not 
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more favourably impressed by the young 
men's looks, or re-assured by the cool, free- 
and-easy way in which they stared at her, 
allowing her to remove all their loose luggage 
from one of the "vacant" seats to the other. 
They were so much behind time, that the 
train was already in motion again. The 
two friends sat one on either side of the 
carriage, talking to each other in a cheerful, 
and not over-refined, strain, with stupid 
jokes, and unlimited slang, and puffing away 
largely at their cigar-ends. Constance, who 
had got rather hot and excited before she 
entered the carriage, began to feel the 
atmosphere of it — what with the dust, heat, 
and smoke — rather oppressive, especially as 
jshe, young and all alone, did not care to 
raise her crape veil, which added to the 
heat, of course. She fanned herself with her 
book as well as she was able, and endured 
it as patiently as she could. By-and-by, 
Constance observed the gentleman in the 
other compartment — ^where he sat on the 
shady side of the carriage, looking com- 
paratively cool, airy, and comfortable — cast 
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occasional glances towards the one whicb 
she occupied with the two young men. At 
last he spoke, lowering the glass between 
them as he did so ; and Constance could not 
but be struck at once by the contrast 
between his quiet, dignified, gentlemanly 
voice and manner and that of her two fellow- 
travellers. 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," he said^. 
"but, unless that is a smoking-carriage, I 
think you have no right to annoy a female 
passenger with your cigars." 

"It is a smoking-carriage," fiercely re- 
turned one of the young men, bristling up ; 
" and it is the young woman's own fault if 
she chose to come in here." 

"I beg your pardon," Constance said^ 
quietly; "I did not wish to come in; but 
the guard put me here, and said there was 
no room anywhere else." 

The old gentleman did not again address- 
the two firiends, but proceeded, in a quiet, 
deliberate way, to remove fi:om the seat 
opposite to himself first his travelling-bag, 
then his plaid, then his umbrella, andy 
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lastly, his Times supplement, which they 
had been occupying ^^free of cost," and, 
turning to Constance, said, — ^^I think you 
will find it more agreeable in this carriage, 
away from the smoke and heat/' and opened 
the partition for her. Constance gladly 
availed herself of his offer, and, thanking 
him politely, soon took possession of the 
vacant seat. "All the better for us," re- 
marked one of the friends to the other. But 
he lowered his voice this time — evidently 
he had been somewhat impressed by the 
quiet dignity of the other gentleman. 

Constance had made a very comfortable 
exchange, and appreciated it accordingly. 
She could not but be struck with the appear- 
ance of her new companion, who had again 
betaken himself to his paper after his bene- 
volent interference in her behalf. He was 
so thoroughly her idea of the "old English 
gentleman," though with hardly so genial 
an ex|)ression of countenance as would 
suggest the prefix of "good," according to 
the conventional idea of the old song. But 
he was tall, erect, grave, and aristocratic in 
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appearance^ with a handsome set of features, 
and refinement of manner and movement, 
which Constance's quick eye soon detected. 
His hair was grey, his dress that of a gentle- 
man, the unmistakable cut of a faultless 
London tailor. * He was, as we have said, 
apparently deeply engrossed in the TimeSy 
on which his eyes were lowered ; and Con- 
stance, as it continued very warm, and she, 
sitting backwards, did not catch the breeze, 
ventured at length to raise her veil for cool- 
ness. Just at the moment of her doing so, 
the old gentleman came to the end of his 
page, and, as he turned over his unwieldy 
newspaper, and raised his eyes, he caught 
the movement of her hand, and looked 
quietly at her. Something, whether it were 
her youth, beauty, or her deep mourning, — 
whatever it was, something in her arrested 
his attention, and impelled him, in spite of 
inborn delicacy and courtesy, to repeat the 
glance, and even to fix his eyes upon' her. 

The apparent unconsciousness that he was 
observing her, as Constance herself was 
looking out of the window, rendered it all 
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the easier for him to scrutinize the fair face, 
and to notice the slight, graceful figure. 
She continued to watch silently the passing 
landscape — it looked so beautiful this warm 
August evening; and the clearer northern 
atmosphere gave trees and hills a different 
aspect from what she had been accustomed 
to. It was only as she withdrew her gaze 
from the window for a moment that she 
caught the eye of her fellow-traveller fixed 
upon her. But he soon became absorbed in 
his paper again; and Constance, directly 
opposite, noticed the words, in large letters, 
^^ Latest News from the Seat of War." She 
wished she had bought a paper at York ; but, 
being so new in travelling, her attention had 
been fully taken up with the business of the 
journey; and now she looked out, as the 
train was nearing one of the intermediate 
stations, with the hope of seeing one that she 
could buy. A porter soon passed as the 
train stopped. ^^ Could you get me a to- 
day's paper ? " she asked of him, putting her 
head out of the window. 

The man answered promptly, and without 
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looking up, — " No, miss, they were all sold 
up long ago," — and he went on. 

^^ Will you allow me to oflfer you one of 
mine?" said the old gentleman, reaching his 
bag and opening it. ^^ Here is the Daily 
News, or I will let you have the Times. I 
have done with it," — and he handed them 
to her. 

" Oh, thank you very much," she returned. 
^^ I will not take the one you are reading. 
What I wanted to see was the Crimean news^ 
and I dare say I shall find it in this one," — 
and she took the paper first offered. 

" Yes, you will find it in the first column 
of the third page," he answered; and the two 
travellers respectively perused their journals 
in silence. (They only took in a weekly 
paper at the Rectory.) The old gentleman 
continued to regard Constance curiously from 
time to time. He observed her to start and 
turn rather pale as she read, and then re- 
peated to herself, " More particulars," then^ 
^^in addition to those which we gave in our 
last number." 

"I hope nothing has given you alarm?" 
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said her companion, politely, evidently in^ 
terested by Constance's excited manner, 

"Oh, no, thank you, — at least, there seems 
to have been some news of a skirmish, or some 
fighting, which I had not heard, and I was 
interested in it ; but I have only the latter 
part of it ; the first seems to have been in a 
former paper — ^last night's edition," she said. 

" Yes ; the notice of the attack on the 

night of the — th at ," he observed. 

"But have you not seen the account? it 
was published yesterday. Last night's paper 
gives the names — not many — of the casualties. 
You had," headded, " no friend in theaction ?" 

" No," Constance said, " I hope not," — 
though she knew her father's regiment was. 
in that division, — "but I have not seen the 
paper." 

" Oh, I can lend it to you, then. I brought 
it with me this morning on starting. I will 
find it for you," — and he opened his bag 
again, and looked through its contents. It 
was not very fiill, and the search was soon 
made, but without success. " It must be in 
my other bag," he said, "with my servant;. 
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but I will ask him for it the next time we 
stop." 

Constance was too deeply interested and 
anxious to refuse the polite oflfer, and, as 
they were on a branch line, with numerous 
small stations, they soon came to a standstill 
again. Then her friend put his head out, 
and gravely requested the guard to tell his 
servant that he wished to speak to him. Very 
soon a tall livery-servant, in powder and "fiill 
canonicals," was seen at the window, who, 
touching his hat respectfully, waited in 
silence for his orders. 

" Judkins, I wish you to open my other 
bag, and look for the papef I bought this 
morning, the last night's edition of the 
Daily News, and bring it to me," — all in 
a calm, dignified, emphatic way, like one 
accustomed to be listened to and obeyed. 

" Yes, my Lord," said the servant, again 
touching his hat, and grandly departing. 
He very soon returned with the desired 
paper, and again retired. 

^^My Lord" politely handed it to Con- 
stance, after having found the paragraph for 
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her, which she was eager to read. To her great 
relief, no such name as Raymond appeared in 
the list, and it would seem that her father's 
regiment had not been engaged, nor had 
any share in the transaction; and, with a 
sigh of relief, Constance returned the paper 
with many thanks. ^^ I am very glad to find 
that I had no cause for anxiety," she said* 
^^My father's regiment seems untouched.'' 
The words slipped out almost accidentally, 
though the next moment Constance would 
fain have recalled them. But what did it 
signify, she thought, to an entire stranger, 
who did not know her name, and would, in 
all probability, never see her again ? 

He received the paper courteously, and, 
with formal kindliness of manner, remarking 
that he was glad her mind was relieved, had 
recourse once more to another of his numer- 
ous papers, which he perused in silence as 
before, though at first he seemed as if he 
would have liked to ask Constance's name, 
and, perhaps, one or two other questions 
relative to herself or her father; but, with 
the true English high-bom reserve and 
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horror of intrusion, he refrained. Still, that 
Constance was in some way present to his 
thoughts, was evident from the glances he 
from time to time cast in her direction, while 
-she again became absorbed in the scenery- 
through the window. 

Constance, at length, observed something 
which had escaped her notice till now, 
namely, that ^^my Lord's" finger had in some 
way or other been hurt, and that it was 
covered with a finger-stall, or part of a glove, 
the end of which was attached by a string to 
his wrist. The string had become untied— 
probably in his search for the paper — and 
he had just observed it himself, and, being 
excessively neat and particular, it rather 
annoyed him, and he began to make in- 
effectual attempts to do it up again. It was, 
of course, almost impossible for him, with 
one hand, to accomplish this, and the train 
was in motion or probably the grand Judkins 
would have been summoned to his master's 
aid. Constance longed to offer her services, 
but natural shyness, or fear of putting herself 
forward to a stranger, withheld her. At last 
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she, however, summoned courage to make 
the oflfer. ^* If you will allow me, my Lord, 
I think I might assist you in doing that 
up." 

^^ You are very good," was the polite re- 
joinder. ^^ I am much obliged to you; but I 
do not like troubling you." 

Of course, there was not much trouble in 
the matter, and Constance put out her willing 
hands to perform the trifling service. ' ^ My 
Lord " could not help observing, as she was 
thus occupied, the delicacy and whiteness of 
the taper fingers, and the pink nails. 

" I am much obliged," he repeated, as she 
finished the very neat little bow; "and I 
think," he added, in his deliberate way, "I 
have been a gainer by my servant's absence. 
He is not over-skilful in the use of his fingers, 
especially in such minute affairs as this. 
Thank you very much. Miss — " he went on, 
as if he knew her name ; but, suddenly re- 
collecting that he did not, he stopped. 

" Raymond," said Constance, quietly. 

"Miss Raymond," he repeated, bowing 
politely; and he went on to say, — "I am 
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afraid you are tired with your long journey- 
I hope you have not very much farther to 
go ?" The evening was drawing on, 

^^ Oh, no, thanks. I get out at the next 
station, I beKeve ; but I am a stranger here. 
Queensthorpe I am to stop at." 

^^Yes, Queensthorpe is the next station,'^ 
he returned, " and my journey ends there 
also. I do not know whether you are aware 
of the difficulty of getting a conveyance there 
— it is so out of the way." 

" Oh, yes, thank you ; but my friend, 
Captain Manley, to whom I am going, will 

either come or send to meet me." 

« 

" Captain Manley lives, I think," observed 
his Lordship, ^' some miles from here, but in 
the opposite direction to me. I know who 
you mean; I have heard the name, though I 
have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance," — and he looked as if it could not be 
expected of him to have any very intimate 
acquaintance, anyhow, with one of such a 
subordinate position as an Adjutant of Militia, 
especially of one who combined an agency 
with it. 
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^^They have not been living here very 
long," said Constance ; and then the conver- 
sation ended ; and very soon after they had 
reached their destination, or, at least, the 
end of her railway journey, as the engine 
again slackened its pace, and the name of 
the station, " Queensthorpe," was seen in 
large characters on the right. In a few 
moments more Constance had descried the 
pretty, smiling face of Beatrice waiting for 
her on the platform, — ^to her great delight. 
" My Lord " also looked out, and observed 
the attractive fiice, and noticed the look of 
recognition and pleasure on the countenance 
of his young companion. 

" You have found your friend, I fancy ?" 
he remarked, as the train stopped, and the 
magnificent Judkins re-appeared. He most 
politely offered to hold Constance's bag and 
umbrella while she got out, but this was not 
at all necessary ; and after a very courteous 
yet dignified bow from her travelling com- 
panion, — which she returned with at least as 
much grace and politeness, — Constance was 
soon beside her old friend, Mrs. Manley, 
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who received her with great pleasure and 
affection. 

" I am so very glad you have got here all 
safe/^ said Beatrice. 

'' Yes ; I am afraid, though, we are very 
late," observed Constance. 

^^ Yes; the train was sure to be late, but 
I have not been at the station long, I took 
advantage of your fly, and have been driving 
up and down the road for some time. Arthur 
was so very sorry he quite forgot about the 
Moreland Races, or we should have told you 
to wait until to-morrow. But now you are 
safely here it is so much the better, and I 
hope you have had no annoyance or dis- 
comfort on the road." 

^^No, scarcely any," returned Constance; 
'^ and I was better off in some ways than I 
should have been to-morrow, for I travelled 
all the latter half of my journey first-class, 
owing indirectly to the races." And she 
then related all her experience on the journey 
from York. 

They were soon seated in the fly, and 
had plenty to teU and hear on both sides* 
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^^ Arthur had to be with the regiment this 
afternoon," Mrs. Manley said, " and will ride 
home ; and, as it is so late, we agreed that 
both you and we would prefer a ^ heavy tea ' 
to a late dinner this evening." While they 
were thus chatting away pleasantly, as they 
slowly ascended a rising ground, a very 
:grand equipage — with coachman, footman, 
valet, and coronet on door — drove quickly 
past them. The only occupant of the carriage 
was partially visible in the depths of the 
back seat. The ladies merely got a glimpse 
of a hat and a grey head. 

^^Lord Northland's carriage," observed 
Mrs. Manley. 

" The old gentleman who took compassion 
on me," said Constance, simultaneously. 

" I recollect," continued the latter, "that 
his servant called him ^ My Lord,' but I did 
not hear his name. He said he lived in this 
neighbourhood." 

" Yes," returned Beatrice ; " he lives about 
«ight or nine miles fipom us. We do not 
know him, but he is Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, and a very grand gentleman, I 
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believe, liut he scarcely goes out anywhere 
in the county, and lives very much to 
himself," 

And then they talked of the other people 
in the neighbourhood. Beatrice said she 
hardly knew any one yet, and was very 
glad to live quietly. Her husband was so 
busy just at this season, and she should 
enjoy Constance's company so much. It was 
almost dark the last few miles, and it would 
have been rather tedious had they not had 
so much to talk about. Constance told her 
friend about poor little Amy's illness and 
death, and the last few weeks at the Rectory, 
omitting, however, all mention of the little 
episode which occurred on that last walk 
with the young people. 

They found Captain Manley at the door 
awaiting them on their return. He gave 
Constance a very warm welcome as he led 
her into the house. It was a very pretty 
little rural abode, quite in the cottage style ; 
rooms opening into one another, and little 
verandahs outside, and the walls covered up 
to the roof with clematis, roses, honeysuckle, 
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and other cKmbing plants, though these 
Constance could not see at this late hour. 
The inside looked so pretty, and tasteful, 
and cosy. No attempt at expensive furnish- 
ing ; but pretty, cheerful papers, and white 
muslin curtains, and fresh, chintz-covered 
sofas and chairs, and water-colour drawings 
in light frames hung on the walls, &c.y and 
everything arranged with so much taste, so 
diflFerent from the stuffy drawing-room at 
the Rectory. Here, and there, and every- 
where in this little cottage were flowers or 
ferns in glasses, pots, vases, &c., and the 
sweet scent of carnations and freshly-gathered 
mignonnette pervaded the whole house. Con- 
\stance perfectly revelled in it. Never had 
any place looked so pretty, or given her the 
idea of happy country life as this did. 

^^I suppose you would just like to wash 
the dust off your face and hands," said Mrs. 
Manley ; " so I '11 take you to your little 
room. It is rather a tiny one, you will find. 
Don't trouble to make any change in your 
dress, for tea will be ready in a minute or 
two. I hope you are very hungry, — anyhow 
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I can answer for my linsband, and so am 
I." And then she took Constance into the 
prettiest, cosiest little bed-room imaginable^ 
looking so fresh, and cool, and inviting, with 
its snowy dimity curtains, and crisp muslin^ 
pink-hued toilette-table, &c. The window 
had not yet been shut, and the dark sreea 
tree^werejustviribleiniheUghtofayo^g 
moon, and in the distance its mild rays 
glistened on the thread-like track of a wild 
little stream, making faint music far away 
below. 

" Oh, how pretty ! What a delightful 
little room ! " exclaimed Constance, with 
child-like pleasure. " I never had anything 
half so luxurious." And she thought of the 
different one she had been lately occupying 
at the Rectory, with the little iron bedstead, 
bare of all drapery, and the window equally 
so, and the plain wooden dressing-table, 
with its four long, naked legs, and the little 
narrow strip of old carpet in front of it. So 
different ! All here was of very inexpensive 
and simple make and material, but so fresh 
and clean, and in good taste, down to the 
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nosegay of late rosebuds which was in the 
little glass on the dressing-table. 

" I am so glad you like it, dear," said her 
Mend, kissing her, and looking quite as 
pleased herself. "It has been great fun 
getting it all ready for you. You are our 
first visitor, and I hope you will find it so 
comfortable that you won't be in any hurry 
to leave. Let me see, I want lessons in a 
great many things. You will have to stay 
and be governess to me. But now," she 
added, " I must not keep you ; tea will be 
getting cold, and Arthur will be so angry, 
and scold me so. We have not got to 
blows quite yet, however." And, laughing 
merrily, she left the room, and Constance 
soon heard her light step tripping down 
stairs, and her pleasant, clear voice hum- 
ming a lively air, and then the voice of 
Arthur below, not scolding^ at any rate, 
this time. 

Constance herself made haste to join the 
happy couple in the hall. " I hope I don't 
look very grimy," she said. " I was almost 
frightened when I saw myself in the glass. 
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and as for my hands, it seemed as if they 
never would be white again." 

The tea-table looked quite as inviting as 
everything else belonging to the house ; and 
Constance, who had been accustomed to 
plain fare, and not always too much of it, 
enjoyed the comfortable meal, the fresh 
butter and the thick cream — the latter luxury 
she had hardly ever tasted. She felt half- 
ashamed of her good appetite ; but Arthur 
and Beatrice were so very kind, and loaded 
her plate with good things, and her long 
abstinence, with the exception of the cup 
of " station " tea, was sufficient excuse for 
feeling hungry now. And then the pleasant 
chat, and ,the home-y feeling, all were so 
grateful to the feelings of the young girl, 
so much thrown upon her own resources, 
and so long without the feeling of the 
comforts of a home, — not since the be- 
ginning of her grandmother's illness; for 
after that, everything bordering upon luxury, 
or even comfort for herself, was sacrificed 
to procure what she could for Mrs. Ray- 
mond. Here all was comfort and plenty, 
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though without ostentation or extrava- 
gance. 

After they had been sitting at tea for 
some time, and Constance had given Captain 
Manley a few particulars of her journey, 
Mrs. Manley remarked, — "Constance had 
the honour of travelling with the ^ Urrel.' " 

" With whom ?" he asked. 

" Lord Northlands," returned his wife; "or 
the ^ Urrel,' as Margaret calls him." 

"Oh, I saw ^My Lord's' carriage going 
towards the station, " observed Arthur. ^ ^ Then 
he had been to the races : it is the only piece 
of popularity he does from one year's end to 
the other. And now. Miss Raymond, I must 
ask how you left all our good friends at Sand- 
port ? I was very sorry for poor Mrs. Conder," 
&c. And they spoke, for a few minutes, of poor 
little Amy, and then of Gussy Blake, and of 
her mother; and Captain Manley remarked, — 
" There is something good in that woman — 
Mrs. Blake, I mean — though I don't like her 
altogether; and I never could quite make out 
why Dr. Blake fell in love with her, the two 
are so very different." 
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" Talking of ^ falling in love,' " observed 
Mrs. Manley, and with a merry twinkle in 
her eye, as she looked at her husband, "I 
am sure you are longing to know whether 
you have won your bet or lost it; now 
say you are, Arthur. I am, at any rate, and 
I hope it won't be too trying to Constance's 
feelings if we ask her, in such a pubKc 
manner, to settle the question." 

" Indeed, my dear," returned her husband, 
^^you must be cautious; you do not know 
what an irresistible person some one is, and 
so it may be touching a very tender spot to 
recall such memories." 

Constance looked from one to the other, 
with some suspicion on her mind of their 
meaning. 

" No," returned Beatrice, smiling ; " I took 
the precaution of looking at the engaged 
finger, and there is no ring there, and so — " 

"What are you talking about?" asked 
Constance, observing Mrs. Manley's very 
meaning, inquiring glances at her. 

"I mean, dear," said Beatrice, "that 
Arthur and I had a bet that Mr. Greorge 
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Conder would propose to you before you left, 
and, as you have said nothing to the con- 
trary, of course I think he has ; Arthur takes 
the other side." 

Constance could not help the colour coming 
into her face at Mrs. Manley's speech, but she 
made no answer. 

" Now, Arthur," said that lady, " I have 
won my bet, I am siu'e." 

" What do you mean, Mrs. Manley ?" again 
asked Constance, though without looking up. 
"They were all very kind — I mean, they 
meant to be — at the Condors' — " 

" And," added Beatrice, " one of them was 
a little more than kind, now, wasn't he, dear ? 
Oh, Arthur, I know I 'm right." 

"I think it is a horrid shame to torment 
Miss Eaymond so ; and, besides, I believe I 
have won it after all. I don't think he could 
have had the impertinence to suppose Miss 
Raymond would have him." 

" Oh, I am sure he didn't mean to be imper- 
tinent — ^" said Constance, quickly, with the 
charitable intention of defending the absent \ 
but, suddenly becoming aware that she had. 
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in a maimer, " let the cat out of the bag," 
she stopped abruptly without finishing her 
sentence, and turned scarlet. 

" Never mind," said Arthur, quietly, though 
unable to prevent a smile. " I withdraw my 
claim. Bee, you have won ; ^^ and he added, 
" I am only gjad he did not prove too fisiscinat- 
ing and irresistible, or perhaps we should 
have lost the pleasure of this visit." 

After what had passed at the tea-table this 
evening, Constance did not hesitate to teU 
Mrs. Manley, in private, the real facts of the 
case respecting Mr. George Conder, to the 
great diversion of that lady and her husband, 
to whom, of course, it was repeated by 
Beatrice. "If I had believed," said Con- 
stance, as she finished, " that he really was 
disappointed, or had cared for me at all in 
that way, I shoidd never have thought of 
repeating such a thing; but it took me so 
by surprise, at first, that I do not think the 
idea occurred to him imtil we were walking, 
and I dare say he has forgotten all about it 
by this time, and I am sure he must be very 
^lad that I answered him as I did." 
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" Why, yes, dear; his occupation would be 
quite gone, I think, if he were married, and 
had to give up flirting," said Mrs. Manley; 
"but 4n shade let him rest, like a beautiful 
flower !' is all I can say; and I am sure it is 
just the way he would have expressed the 
sentiment himself." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

J. Ingelow. 

The days passed so quijckly and pleasantly 
at the cottage, that Constance could scarcely 
think a fortnight had gone by without any- 
thing having been settled as to the time and 
mode of her carrying out the scheme of going 
as nurse to the Crimea. 

" You could not go just yet, you know," 
said Mrs. Manley. "We must wait till this 
mail comes in, and then you will be better 
able to judge." 

When the mail did come in, it brought 
very pleasant news for Constance. She had 
confided to Mrs. Manley, whom she now felt 
she could rely upon as a sincere and trust- 
worthy friend, the whole of her early history 
as far as she knew it, — indeed, almost the 
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whole of her past life, — ^always excepting any 
•connexion with Eustace St. Aubyn, more 
particularly the last interview she had had 
with him. That, she had said to him, she 
would never tell any one; and though she 
felt that, as Colonel St. Aubyn had not waited 
to listen to her words, and had not given any 
token of having heard them, she was, perhaps, 
absolved from the promise of secrecy, still 
something prevented her from wishing to 
repeat what took place on that occasion, or 
even to speak of him. She, however, took 
care not to avoid, in any marked way, men- 
tioning his name or referring to him; so 
that neither Mrs. Manley, nor even her hus- 
band, had the faintest idea how matters stood 
between them. 

Constance's father wrote that the long- 
coveted honour was at length his, and he 
told her she would probably see his name in 
the Gazette very soon* The happy news was 
too great to be kept to herself, and she soon 
communicated the joyftd contents of her 
father's letter to her two friends, who showed 
real and cordial sympathy in her pleasure. 
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Before many days she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the appointment in the Gazette^ of 
" Sergeant William Raymond to an Ensigncy 
in H.M.'s — Regiment of Foot, vice So-and- 
so, retired by sale of his commission.^' Now 
her father was a real, hondjide officer, he wa& 
on the footing of a gentleman at last (she 
little knew what his feelings were when he 
attained that rank !). Constance pictured to 
herself the great diflference in his position 
and surroundings, and Arthur helped her 
imaginings. He would dine at the mess and 
live among gentlemen, &c., and then, if an 
action came, he would not be " in the ranks," 
Constance thought, but would have an oppor- 
timity of distinguishing himself; and Captain 
Manley told her, that, being the youngest 
Ensign, he would have the distinction of 
carrying one of the colours of the regiment. 
And at dinner that evening Arthur proposed 
her father's health " with all the honours," 
— a ceremony which almost overcame poor 
Constance. 

Her day-dream was at last realized ! 

Captain and Mrs. Manley did not consider 
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her health yet sufficiently re-established to 
take any active measures to carry out her 
proposed scheme, if feasible, or even any 
scheme of self-dependence which would in- 
volve her leaving them at present. " And, 
besides," added Beatrice, ^^you have a great 
deal to do for me yet, and I am just going 
to take up drawing again, and want you to 
give me the benefit of your instruction and 
example." 

And so it was settled that Constance should 
remain a little longer ; and the drawing was 
resumed, alid many pleasant hours were 
spent at it. Sometimes they would go out 
for the day, taking their luncheon with them, 
and draw or work together, as Captain Man- 
ley's Adjutant's duty kept him away until 
dinner-time now. Beatrice and Constance 
enjoyed a wild-flower expedition as much as 
any children, rambling and scrambling about 
among the rocks and trees and heather, and 
accomplished many very creditable sketches 
of the pretty wild scenery in which the place 
abounded. Constance had profited very much 
by the books lent her by her Mend of former 
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days. They were rather on her mind, these 
43ame books. There had never been any 
opportunity of returning them, and they had 
been stowed away safely at the bottom of 
one of her boxes, when the cottage at Sand- 
port had to be given up, and there they had 
remained ever since until the unpacking, 
when she reached her present place of sojourn, 
had brought them again to light. 

Constance did not like having them in her 
possession, and yet she did not altogether 
like to give them up. Indeed, whom could she 
give them to ? Captain Manley knew nothing 
of his old friend's whereabouts, and Con- 
stance always shrank from mentioning his 
name unnecessarily. So she settled to let 
tthem stay where they were, beneath her 
warm winter clothing. ^Should she ever have 
;an opportunity of returning them to thd 
owner ? she wondered. Where was he ? 
Was he living? She often caught herself 
thinking of him notr. Time, and distance, 
and absence were mellowing down the harsh 
tints in his character in her memory, and 
^pots and stains were wearing oflf, and the 
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picture had grown more and more pleasing, 
invested as it was with a halo of gratitude 
and admiration, and associated with happy 
days which were now no more, and could 
never come back. '' How very kind he looked 
when he took my hand and called me Con- 
jstance, and told me that he loved me!" she 
said to herself, — "that he loved me, and would 
like me to be his with all my drawbacks. 
And now papa is an officer and so my position 
is diflPerent. But he loved me — at least he said 
so — in spite of all he saw not to like about 
me ; he was very kind, and, oh, how could I 
have ventured to tell him of his faults — a 
child, such as I was ?" And she blushed deeply 
when she thought of her presumption. "As 
if I had not faults enough of my own ! I don't 
wonder he was indignant ; if I had not said what 
I did it might have all been so different." And 
again she blamed herself for what she thought 
might have only served to irritate him. 

"I wonder if I did right ? it is so difficult to 
know. I am sure I did not wish or mean to 
vex him, but he would make me tell him ' the 
whole truth,' he said. But he had been so 
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very kind to me, and most of all on that day^ 
when he thought he was going to make me so- 
happy. Yet I did not — ^I did not love him 
then, not as one should love a person that 
was to be all-in-all to one. I am afraid I do 
love him now, just a little. But then he was 
so handsome, and so clever, and, oh, so gentle 
and kind! I hope it is not wrong, but I 
sometimes think if he had been just a little- 
different, and were to have asked me what 
he did, how very, very happy it might hava 
been — ^just like Captain and Mrs. Manley. 
They are so happy — and he was better still ;. 
oh, no, not better, but, oh, so handsome and 
so kind ! I almost wish I had not answered 
him so. I might have waited ; but, no, he 
insisted on my telling him the truth, and he 
would not have been satisfied without, and I 
know I could never have been thoroughly 
happy if I had deceived him then. So I think 
I must have been right after all, and, if so, I 
must not think of wishing it to be different now. 
If he had been what he was with his looks^ 
and manners, and kindness, and everything, 
—^"■h Captain Manley 's temper and gentle- 
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manly feelings, he would have been too good 
for me, he would never have thought of me, 
or I should have been too, too happy. But, 
oh, I am afraid I am beginning to think and 
feel too much about him." 

These were the thoughts which the sight 
of these books, a few weeks after her arrival 
at the cottage, called forth, and which ever 
and anon came back, though she tried to 
drive them away as well as she was able to. 
Since her father's letter arrived, the subject 
of it absorbed a great deal of her attention. 
There was some talk now of the war not 
lasting very much longer, as was hoped. 
People in England were looking to some 
great stroke of military skill on the part 
of the allied armies to make a final 
coup which should carry the day; and 
now, at the end of August, they began to be 
in daily expectation that they should hear of 
such a plan being put in operation. Con- 
stance had written and told her father about 
her kind friends and her projected visit; 
and she now sent long and happy accounts 
of her pleasant life with them. Arthur and 
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his wife had seen that Constance on her 
arrival, though uncomplaining, active, and 
regardless of self as ever, was looking far 
from well and strong. She had undergone- 
a great deal before she came to the Rectory, 
what with fatigue, anxiety, nursing, and 
real illness; and, after a not very long^ 
interval, she had gone through a similar 
period of trial to her strength and feelings 
during and after little Amy's illness and 
death. So the Manleys agreed that she 
wanted a thorough rest, and refreshment of 
mind and body, before she undertook another 
situation of what nature soever. And it 
would not have been their fault if she had 
not enjoyed her visit in a quiet, pleasant way. 
Anything like gay dissipation would have- 
been distasteful to her at present. But there 
was real healthful enjoyment in her present 
mode of life. Besides the pretty country 
walks and sketching, there was a little 
stream near, on which Captain Manley 
would sometimes take them of an evening. 
And sometimes Beatrice would get up music 
3n the weather kept them indoors. They 
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sang duets together. Mrs. Manley's voice 
was not very powerful, but it was sweet and 
soft ; and she sang a very pretty second to 
Constance's treble. But Beatrice enjoyed 
. the rich, deep tones of her young Mend'a 
voice, which came out better as she felt more 
confidence and ease. She delighted in try- 
ing over Mrs. Manley's collection of songs. 
She had not been able to indulge in many 
new ones herself, having no money to buy 
them with ; and her grandmother's books of 
Moore's Melodies and some Scotch songs, 
with the occasional privilege of copying some 
of Mrs. Blake's more modem ones, were all 
that she was able to do in the indulgence of 
her musical tastes in singing at home. 

She nearly broke down the first evening 
she attempted to sing to Beatrice one of 
^Hhe old songs," which had been a great 
favourite with her grandmamma. "It was 
so long since she had sung," she said, as she 
tried to get rid of the choking in her throat; 
* ' but she must try and do her best to get up 
her music, as her father was so very fond of 
it, her grandmother had always said." But 
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when should she see him? She could not 
help hoping very soon now. She knew 
there would, in all probabiKty, be some 
fighting before long ; and she also knew, of 
-course, that there would be great risk, and 
eyen danger. But then she always looked 
at the bright side in this matter. Contrary 
to her grandmother's feeling, she always 
hoped, with confidence, that it was there her 
father should ^^win himself a name." And 
what a proud day that would be when she 
^ould welcome him home, covered with honour 
and glory, perhaps with a slight wound or two! 
— ^but they would be glorious scars. And she 
would see him ; and, if not quite recovered, 
she would nurse and take care of him. 

In one of his letters he sent her a 
decidedly amateur photograph of himself, 
standing with one or two of his "brother 
oflScers" before their hut. She was so 
delighted to get it, and to form some idea 
of his looks. It was not a very first-rate 
performance, but she could easily trace out 
the features. He looked young, considering 
all his exposure to climate and hardships, 
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and handsome, with his fair moustache 
and manly features, she thought. She and 
Beatrice had an expedition to Queensthorpe 
to get it framed. 

Mr. Willoughby arrived about this time 
for shooting at Heatherton Lodge. He was- 
unaccompanied by any of his family, but 
brought one or two gentlemen-friends with 
him. Arthur was asked to join them for 
shooting any day that he could be spared 
from his regiment. He was much pleased 
with Mr. Willoughby, and that gentleman 
did himself the honour of calling on Mrs. 
Manley. The liking was mutual, and he 
said he hoped his wife and daughters would 
come with him next time. But they had 
gone off to the sea-side now, to do away 
with the effects of their London gaiety. He 
himself was going to join them in a few 
days. He seemed much struck with Con- 
stance, — as she entered the room, not aware 
of any visitor being there, to look for a 
book, and she did not remain. '^ Is that a 
sister of Mrs. Manley's ?" asked Mr. Wil- 
loughby, as Constance left the room. 
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"Oh, no," returned Beatrice; "no rela- 
tion whatever. Only a young friend from 
the South of England." 

"I did not observe any likeness to your- 
self," he rejoined; "but her face reminds 
me very much of some one's I have seen, but 
I cannot remember where or when. It will 
be a great acquisition to my daughters," he 
added, " to find some young ladies for neigh- 
bours. This part of the country has become 
so very dull of late years, that it does not 
suit my lively girls for long." 

" Rather a nice old fellow that," remarked 
Captain Manley after he had gone. " He 
has some very good shooting, too. I re- 
member my eldest brother Jack telling me 
about it years ago. When I was a young 
boy he used to come here. He was at the 
Castle once, too, with them, if I remember 
right. I suppose they kept more open house 
in those days, and when old Lady North- 
lands was alive." 

Constance had not yet returned to the room. 

" Has Lord Northlands's nephew been at 
the Castle lately ?" inquired Beatrice. 
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"No; it appears not — at least, Mr. 
Willoughby has not heard of it. He thinks 
that there must be some quarrel between the 
two. But the old Earl lives so much to 
himself, that few people seem to know much 
about the state of affairs there, and to care 
less. Willoughby thinks that old Lord 
Northlands is not at all a bad sort of man. 
A thorough gentleman, he says, though he 
understands he rather snubs St. Aubyn too 
much. There was a sort of jealousy, I 
believe — ^his having no son of his own, and 
being afraid of letting St. Aubyn get the 
Tipper hand . too much, or thinking he had 
any authority there. I can understand it 
on both sides, and evidently they don't hit 
it off together. But it is extraordinary what 
can have become of him. There was a 
rumour of his death, but I don't believe it. 
It would have been sure to be known." 

"I never hear Constance say much about 
Colonel St. Aubyn," observed Beatrice ; "and 
she knew him pretty well, I think you said?" 

" Yes ; he was really very kind to her, for 
a time, at least. And then, I suppose, he 
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got tired of his benevolent fit ; and at last 
took to snubbing her, I fancy. I know the 
last party I met them at he was very bear- 
ish ; and I never saw him speak to her till a 
few minutes before we left. Just like him. 
So I never say much about hiija to her. 
And, besides, I know those days when* he 
was at Sandport were just before her grand- 
mother's illness, and I caji see how much she 
* feels any allusion to that time." 

'* Does Constance know that Lord North- 
lands is Colonel St. Aaibyn's uncle ?" asked 
his wife. '' She never alluded to it when I 
told her who he was the day she came, after 
travelling with the Earl." 

'^ I don't know. I don't fancy she does. 
I never told her, and I don't believe he did. 
He never hardly spoke of his uncle by 
name, That was one sensible thing about 
him. Not like that conceited young puppy 
Borehampton, bringing in ' my grandfather, 
the Marquis,' on every occasion!" 

END OF VOL. II. 
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